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WARNING: TREATY BOOBY-TRAP AHEAD 

By the time these lines are read, the Senate may 
have taken one or more of these actions on Senator 
Bricker’s treaty-power amendment. It may have re- 
committed it to the Judiciary Committee. It may have 
acted on the motion to consider the additions made 
in the original S.J.R. 1 by the same committee (the 
“which” clause especially). It may have accepted that 
clause by a simple majority vote preparatory to the 
two-thirds vote. It may have rejected a new Know- 
land compromise amendment which would offer the 
addition of “and in pursuance of the Constitution” to 
the Supremacy Clause in Article VI of the Constitu- 
tion, accept Section 1 of S.J.R. 1 explicitly nullifying 
any treaty contravening the Constitution, and require 
a Senate roll-call vote on all treaties. Finally, the 
Senate may vote to table S.J.R. 1, which would end 
the current debate. 

Whatever the time element involved, we believe 
that the Senate, if it does not recommit or table, or ac- 
cept the George substitute amendment, will be asked 
to “sweeten” the Knowland substitute, that is, to com- 
pensate Mr. Bricker for the loss of the “which” clause, 
now opposed by half the Senators. It will be suggested 
that he be given the first part of Section 2 of S.J.R. 1: 
“A treaty shall become effective as internal law in the 
United States only through legislation . . .” This super- 
ficially attractive proposal may tempt many Senators 
anxious to end the disruptive debate. They should be 
warned it would cripple the President’s bargaining 
powers and slow down the operation of our foreign 
policy. The President implicitly rejected this hobbling 
provision in his Jan. 25 letter to Senator Knowland. 

This so-called “non-self-executing clause” would not 
alter the international effects of treaties. It merely 
says that no treaty can become the “law of the land” 
without legislation. This is a drastic change from 
present practice under the Constitution. After the 
President signs a treaty, and after the Senate consents 
by a two-thirds vote to its ratification, as now pro- 
vided, this clause would require that not only the 
Senate but also the House must pass a law by majority 
vote and the President must approve it in order to 
make the treaty effective as internal law. 

This two-step process, this “new look” at every 
treaty before it can become effective as domestic law, 
has been called “legislative stuttering,” an apt descrip- 
tion of the slowdown it would entail. Many constitu- 
tional authorities claim it would make the procedure 
for carrying out our treaty obligations “the most cum- 
bersome in the world.” 

A more serious objection to the non-self-executing 
clause is that it is an invitation to immorality, It offers 
a slick way of avoiding our treaty obligations if we 
have second thoughts about them. We could enter 
into a treaty, binding on the other party, wait and 
see if we liked its internal effects, and if we didn’t, 
Tun out on it by failing to implement it by law. But 
could we expect another government to live up to its 
commitments if it feared we would repudiate ours? 
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Catholic Bible Week, Feb. 14-21 

“To ignore the Scripture,” according to St. Jerome, 
the Church’s great doctor of Holy Writ, “is to ignore 
Christ.” Several Popes have quoted St. Jerome’s state- 
ment to prove that we must know and meditate on the 
Scriptures, especially the New Testament. For ex- 
ample, Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical on the study 
of Holy Scripture, Providentissimus Deus (1893), said 
that in the pages of Scripture Christ’s image stands 
out, “living and breathing,” consoling us in trouble, 
encouraging us to virtue and attracting us to the love 
of God, In a much more recent encyclical on the same 
subject, Divino Afflante Spiritu (1943), the present 
Pontiff Pope Pius XII explained that men will more 
fully know, more ardently love and more faithfully 
imitate Christ “in proportion as they are more assid- 
uously urged to know and meditate the Sacred Scrip- 
tures.” There in the Gospels, he continues, Christ is 
present to all, “there, in fine, will all learn Christ.” St. 
Jerome urged one of his friends to read the Bible 
every day. “Let sleep find you holding your Bible, and 
when your head nods let it be resting on the sacred 
page.” Benedict XV endorsed this ideal for all Catho- 
lics. Catholic Bible Week, which is to be celebrated 
this year Feb. 14-21, presents an opportunity to check 
up on our own knowledge and love of Scripture. If 
we have been neglecting God’s word, this is the time 
to start deepening our knowledge and love by more 
frequent reading and praying of the inspired text. All 
Catholics should see to it that those entrusted to 
their care know the Sacred Scriptures better and learn 
to love them by careful reading. The Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine will help them. 


We need 100,000 more sisters 

Though it is not so acute as in some other countries, 
the problem of vocations, especially among sisters, is 
real in the United States. Many congregations are 
shrinking in size. Many pastors find it difficult to se- 
cure teaching sisters. Not a few Catholic hospitals 
have only a tiny complement of nursing sisters. Some 
authorities estimate that we need 100,000 more sisters 
to keep pace with the expansion of Catholic institu- 
tions in the United States. What is the answer to the 
problem? A Belgian observer, Rev. H. M. Oger, O.P., 
surveys the American problem in Lumen Vitae (Oct.- 
Dec., 1953). The heart of the problem, he says, is our 
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failure sufficiently to stress the needs of the whole 
Church, the needs of Christ. Youth must be encour- 
aged through supernatural motives to follow Christ 
in whatever work He wishes them to do in His mystical 
body. No self-centered interest, however laudable, 
should be allowed to interfere with Christ’s desires. 
Nuns, Fr. Oger remarks, should not seek merely to 
increase their own congregations, or try to gain pro- 
spective candidates from other orders, or present their 
congregations’ particular needs as motivation for a 
girl’s vocation in lieu of a strictly supernatural motive. 
Priests, he says, should encourage vocations according 
to the promptings of Christ in the individual and not 
try to turn girls from contemplative or missionary 
fields to ones they believe more “useful.” Parents must 
have the courage to let Christ’s will be done in their 
children. Only by this generous concern for the whole 
of Christ’s mystical body, he concludes, will the prob- 
lem of vocations be solved. 


Parents’ rights and the public schools 
“Are schools invading the province of the home? 
Are they trying to raise children instead of educate 
them?” asks Howard Whitman in the Feb. 5 Collier's. 
His article, “Speak Out, Silent People,” gives us fac- 
tual evidence to prove that, at least in some places, 
the answer to both questions is yes. Mr. Whitman 
quotes an enthusiast for the new education: “We don't 
want parents demanding things. We hire experts, and 
the people should let them work.” Parents who “de- 
mand” things they think desirable for the education 
of their children in U. S. public schools are having a 
hard time of it in Arlington, Va., Maple Plain, Minn., 
Brookline, Mass., and elsewhere. A mother who heads 
a Parents’ Research Committee in New England says: 
We found that schools no longer belong to the 
people, the parents, the taxpayers who foot the 
bills. The “professional educators”—I call them the 
“brain surgeons’—have taken over, and the public 
be damned! 
A St. Paul businessman, father of three public school 
children, publicly opposed, along with other parents, 
the introduction of new report cards which did away 
with grading by A, B, C, D and F and substituted 
Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory. About five hundred 
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parents, most of whom wanted the old grading system 
restored, attended a P.T.A. meeting. But the chairman 
of the meeting would not permit a vote. For his pains, 
the father of the three children was labeled a Fascist, 
a paid agent, a crackpot, a wrecker of the public 
school system. Parents at times too vigorously resist 
needed change. But let it never be forgotten that 
parents have a natural right, founded on their natural 
duty, to control the education of their children. The 
Church and the State also have areas of jurisdiction, 
but not to the exclusion of parental rights. 


NCCW tames its resolves 

In view of their statements of other years, the 1954 
statement of the board of directors of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, which met in Washington 
Jan. 25-27, seems to reflect a change in policy. It care. 
fully confines itself to what might be called “non. 
controversial” questions. Many such, naturally, are of 
great perennial importance, warranting annual ob- 
servations. Strengthening family life, assisting youth 
to respect authority and develop a sense of responsi- 
bility, encouraging the religious instruction of Catho- 
lic students in public schools, exhorting other women 
to enter the religious life and still others to become 
lay teachers even at personal sacrifice, demanding 
decent entertainment and deploring disgraceful USO 
performances, approving moves toward disarmament 
and UN Charter Revision, and endorsing aid to refu- 
gees and war victims—these are all projects just as 
important this year as they were last year. On the 
other hand, the seven million affiliates of the Council 
might have looked to it for resolutions on other ques- 
tions involving moral issues. Examples would be U. S. 
failure to put the 1953 emergency immigration act 
into operation, revision of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952, public housing and low-cost 
medical care. These are issues in which social-minded 
Catholic women are deeply interested. It seems un- 
fortunate that NCCW has not given them any guidance 
in such areas this year. 


A & P antitrust suit settled 

In an article by Robert F. Drinan, S.J., on “What 
the A&P ads don’t reveal,” this Review (11/5/49) re- 
corded the 25-year history of buying practices by 
which the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. had 
illegally, in the judgment of a U. S. Federal court, 
restrained trade. A fine of $175,000 was assessed 
against the big chain in criminal proceedings. Later 
in 1949 the Justice Department’s antitrust division filed 
civil action to enforce a reorganization of A&P which 
they believed would effectuate the kind of competition 
required by the Sherman Antitrust Act. This civil 
suit was finally terminated on Jan. 19 in a consent de 
cree. The decree gives the Department of Justice only 
a third of the reorganization it tried to force. It had 
asked 1) that Atlantic Commission Co., the A&P sub- 
sidiary which buys fruits and vegetables, be dissolved; 
2) that A&P’s food processing and manufacturing be 
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separated from its distributing and retailing so that 
A&P could no longer sell commodities both to itself 
and to competitors, to the disadvantage of the latter; 
and 3) that the 4,000 A&P retail stores be split up 
into seven independent retail units. The antitrust 
people had to be content with the dissolution of 
ACCO, described by one judge as “the rotten thread 
of the fabric.” They did, however, get other restric- 
tions on A&P. It can no longer seek quantity discounts 
which are not justified by real economies to A&P sup- 
pliers. When selling to competitors A&P must give 
the same terms it gives its own outlets. Finally, it 
can’t force out competitors in one region by selling 
below cost while recouping losses by higher prices 
elsewhere. The decree should bring healthier compe- 
tition. According to Business Week, it will not ham- 
string A&P’s operations. 


General Motors expands 

At the 1951 stockholders’ meeting, Alfred P. Sloan 
Jr, board chairman of General Motors, justified an 
expansion program then in progress by asserting: 
“General Motors cannot stand still without going back- 
ward.” The recent announcement that GM plans to 
spend at least a billion dollars on expansion during 
the next two years shows that the shift in the presi- 
dency from Charles E. Wilson to Harlow H. Curtice 
means no change in the company’s forward-looking 
policies. It also shows, as the headline writers stressed, 
that GM is so little impressed by signs of recession 
that it is willing to bet a billion on continued good 
business. Though that decision ought to have a stimu- 
lating effect on businessmen generally, it generated 
no waves of applause in auto industry circles. For the 
past year the stock market has been registering the 
harsh impact on other companies in the industry of 
the hot competitive struggle between Ford and GM. 
Chrysler stock, for example, is off from a 1953 high of 
964 to approximately 60, and Chrysler is no mean 
competitor itself. In order to survive, Kaiser and 
Willys have merged. So have Nash and Hudson. If 
this continues, the country will soon end up with only 
a half-dozen auto makers, maybe fewer. Still another 
aspect of the GM expansion program intrigues ob- 
servers. Mr. Curtice indicated that the company would 
not need much outside financing to swing the billion- 
dollar deal. This is not too surprising since GM fi- 
nanced its postwar spending program—amounting to 
$24 billion—almost entirely from its own resources. 
What is astonishing is that it managed to do this 
despite very high taxes and an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of highly satisfactory dividend payments. 


U. S. subsidies to big mailers 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield is re- 
ported to be hopping mad about the powerful opposi- 
tion to the increases in second-class postal rates he is 
asking Congress to adopt. The Post Office is running 
an annual deficit of $480 million. Mr. Summerfield 
insists that $240 million of this—about 56 per cent— 


comes from second-class privileges accorded to maga- 
zine publishers. The Postmaster General says the 
Federal Government is subsidizing Life at $7 million 
a year, the Satevepost at $6 million, the Readers’ Di- 
gest at $3.6 million, the Ladies’ Home Journal at $1.6 
million, and so on. The publishers claim these figures 
are all wacky and that the P. O. is “fundamentally a 
public service” anyway. On both scores the nation’s 
No. 1 mailman says they are way off base. Including 
the 10-per-cent hike scheduled for April 1, he is there- 
fore urging Congress to raise second-class rates 42 per 
cent.... The average net profit of magazine publishers 
is reported to be only 4 per cent. However, there 
seems to be no good reason for subsidizing very suc- 
cessful commercial ventures like Life and scores of 
other publishing enterprises. Perhaps some adjustment 
could be made in U. S. corporation tax legislation to 
retrieve the subsidies they are getting. They don’t 
need them—and, indeed, often editorialize vigorously 
against the whole idea of Federal “handouts” when 
these go to farmers et al. 


Implications of the PW release 

With the transfer of 22,000 anti-Communist PW’s 
to civilian status on Jan. 23, the free world won per- 
haps its greatest propaganda victory in Asia. The 
thousands of Chinese and North Koreans gave the lie 
to the oft-repeated Communist contention that, given 
the opportunity, Asians would gladly embrace life in 
the so-called “People’s Democracies.” The 22,000, who 
had seen both the totalitarian and democratic systems 
at work, preferred to take their chances with Chiang 
Kai-shek on Formosa and Syngman Rhee in South 
Korea rather than return to their Communist home- 
lands. In his Asia and the Democratic Revolution, 
Richard L-G. Deverall devotes an entire chapter to 
the success with which the Kremlin has employed the 
tactic of splitting Asia from the West on the basis of 
racism. He remarks: 

Today more than ever before . . . the colored 

peoples of the world watch America. When we 

talk about “fighting communism,” they rightfull 

—— for whom? For white men?—or for all 

men 


By vindicating the Asiatic prisoners’ right to freedom 
of choice, we have dramatically answered that ques- 
tion, at great cost to ourselves. The Korean war might 
have ended a year and a half sooner, with many fewer 
American casualties, had we not determined never 
again to allow free men, colored or white, to be herded 
into slavery, as we unfortunately did at the end of 
World War II out of a misguided devotion to princi- 
ples laid down in the Geneva Convention. The re- 
lease of the prisoners is a historic vindication of a 
great democratic principle. 


European Protestants on toleration 

It is no secret that European Protestants have long 
been uneasy over the very active interest taken by 
Catholics in the cause of European unity. The recent 
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resolutions of the Committee on Christian Responsi- 
bility for European Cooperation reflect this concern 
but point the way to a solution. This is an unofficial 
ecumenical group of Christian laymen, most of them 
in public life, affiliated with the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva. In a meeting held in London 
under the chairmanship of André Philip, French Prot- 
estant Socialist, they warned the Protestant churches 
to oppose every attempt (presumably by Catholics) 
to restore the medieval conception of Christianity ac- 
cording to which one or several confessions would be 
endowed with special privileges or exclusive rights. 
“The European Community,” they declared, “cannot 
and should not be a more or less disguised dictatorship 
of those who are stronger or better organized.” But 
they saluted the efforts of a certain number of dis- 
tinguished Catholics who have made great efforts to 
advance religious liberty. The text of this resolution 
was published in the Dec. 23 issue of the Bulletin du 
Centre International dInformations. The meeting it- 
self took place in early November and therefore ante- 
dated the Dec. 6 address on tolerance delivered by 
the Holy Father to the Italian jurists (Cf. “Religious 
toleration in a world society” AM. 1/9/54). This timely 
discourse should help Catholics, in the interest of 
European integration, to resolve the concern mani- 
fested by European Protestants. 


Baltis have their inning 

During last December the Select Committee of the 
House to investigate the “seizure and forced incor- 
poration of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia by the 
USSR,” of which Rep. Charles J. Kersten is chairman, 
heard exiles from the Baltic nations in Washington, 
Detroit, New York and Chicago. The sworn testimony 
of forty-one eyewitnesses of the Soviet terror of 1940 
adds up to the most damning indictment of Soviet 
chicanery we have read to date. The Moscow New 
Times for August 12, 1953 had scoffed at the Kersten 
inquiry as a “waste of money,” since “everyone knows” 
that the Baltic States “voluntarily” asked to join the 
Soviet Union. The impressive procession of eyewit- 
nesses disclosed a different picture. So do the valuable 
and revealing exhibits of treaties, military, death and 
deportation orders entered into the record. The record 
contains the testimony of a Catholic bishop, a prime 
minister, a defense minister, a commander-in-chief, a 
minister of education, Catholic and Lutheran clergy- 
men, and teaching nuns. The brother of Antonas 
Snieckus, top Lithuanian Communist, testified. So did 
two survivors of the Cervene Forest Massacre. Besides 
Congressman Kersten, the rest of the committee (Rep- 
resentatives Bentley, Busbey, Bonin, Madden, Machro- 
wicz and Dodd) have opened the way to a new 
method of historical research from which Americans 
may get an authentic understanding of the mentality 
and methods of Red conspirators. We hope that the 
Select Committee continues its hearings. Meanwhile, 
the testimony at hand, as engrossing as it is gruesome, 
should be edited for early publication. 
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DIM HOPES FOR TARIFF CUTS 

The report of the Randall Commission on Foreign 
Trade, transmitted to Congress on Jan. 23, is unmistak- 
ably a liberal document. It was far too liberal for 
Representatives Reed and Simpson, who as members 
of the commission rejected all its recommendations, 

Among the liberalizing features of the report those 
attracting most attention concern tariff concessions, 
It recommended that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act be renewed for at least three years, and 
after that for a still longer period. (Congress now 
gives grudging consent to only one-year extensions. ) 
Under the act so continued the President would be 
empowered to negotiate trade pacts in which he would 
reduce some tariffs by 5 per cent a year for three years, 

But even apart from such agreements, the report 
wants the President permitted to reduce duties by 50 
per cent of 1945 rates on products imported in negligi- 
ble quantities. He should be empowered to reduce to 
50 per cent any duties in excess of that ceiling. 

These and other concessions represent to some 
people a piddling sacrifice for such a powerful and 
well-favored nation as ours. Such critics are perhaps 
unaware of the progressive lowering of American 
tariff schedules that has gone on over the years. 

Some nations are disappointed that Mr. Randall’s 
study group failed to recommend even sharper tariff 
reductions, financial aid from the U. S. Treasury to 
help make their currencies convertible, and a larger 
outlay from the U. S. Government for international 
economic development. But it can safely be said that 
if the concessions it recommended were acceptable to 
Congress, and were then matched by corresponding 
sacrifices on the part of other countries, the free na- 
tions could go a long way toward realizing their goal 
of a sound international economy. 

What our friends abroad may legitimately groan 
over is the mounting evidence that protectionism, 
despite its ebbing favor in the country as a whole, will 
win one more battle in the House of Representatives. 
Since Representatives are more susceptible to localized 
interests than Senators, the House is more likely to 
stymie the reforms. 

The fact that protectionism is dying in the United 
States has not received the attention it deserves. A 
report by Roscoe Drummond in the Jan. 24 N. Y. 
Herald Tribune lists several polls showing that public 
opinion is overwhelmingly in favor of freer trade and 
believes it would benefit this country. One careful 
poll reveals that only 20 per cent of businessmen still 
favor high tariffs. To the protectionist, all tariff con- 
cessions represent a wild largesse that can result only 
in wide unemployment as foreign imports roll in. 

Friends of freer trade have their work cut out to 
convince their opponents that they appreciate the 
scattered dislocations that may follow freer trade, and 
that they have a program for easing such hardships as 
would occur. One basic thesis of Randall’s report is 
that of all nations we are most capable of setting 
example in the removal of trade barriers. _P. S. L. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








The query has been put to me: what difference has 
Sen. Robert A. Taft’s absence made in Washington? 
The question opens up fascinating speculations, but 
a complete answer is no more possible than was a satis- 
factory assessment of Mr. Taft while he was alive. 

The Senate press gallery has an annual indoor sport, 
which is to list the Senators in the order of their ability 
and usefulness. Taft invariably came out No. 1. (Inci- 
dentally, his Ohio colleague usually ends up No. 96.) 
Taft was an able politician, and very intelligent, and 
of course his party, the Senate and his country miss 
him much. 

In the first session of this Congress he ran things, 
and in a sense ran the Government, too. Apparently, 
in the famous Morningside Heights conference during 
the 1952 campaign, he achieved an extraordinary in- 
tellectual dominance over General Eisenhower. As 
long as Taft was alive the new President seemed con- 
tent to sit back and let Taft do it. 

Coincidence or not, since Taft’s death, Mr. Eisen- 
hower is a new man. He has assumed the legislative 
leadership and has at last reached out to grasp the 
reins as the real (not “titular”) head of his party. The 
difference is startling. It may be doubted that had 
Taft lived it would have developed. This is made 
easier in that Taft’s protégé and successor, Senator 
Knowland, shows neither his talent nor his force. The 
President moved into the vacuum. 

On specific issues, speculation can run wild. It may 
be forgotten, but on health and housing, for instance, 
Taft was far to the left of his Republican colleagues, 
and even of many Democrats. On these issues he was 
even branded a Socialist. So it may be that had he 
lived, the new Eisenhower proposals on health and 
housing would have been more liberal or would have 
become so in Congress. 

Taft himself was never satisfied with his labor legis- 
lation. He started out originally, with the help of 
Senator Ives, to head off the disastrous Case bill, but 
circumstances got too much for him, and he ended up 
with a lot of the Case provisions. Before his death, 
there were indications he had hopes of easing up, year 
by year, on its restrictions. He might even have found 
himself to the left of Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell. 

On the other side, the President has had a freer 
hand in foreign policy than if Taft were alive. Taft 
Was a co-signer of the first of the four versions of the 
Bricker amendment. I hope, however, that he would 
have come to see that this was not merely an amend- 
ment on treaty powers but a new Constitution, re- 
Writing Executive-Legislative and Federal-State rela- 
tions, But foreign aid, lower tariffs, etc., would have 
had rough going with him. WiLFrrip PARSONS 





| UNDERSCORINGS 


lL sociale ll 


Fordham University, New York, is inaugurating a ten- 
year Development Plan to enable it to expand its 
facilities to meet present and future needs. In a bro- 
chure issued Jan. 29 the university authorities point 
out that the present U. S. college student population 
of 2.15 million will reach 4 million by 1965. Fordham’s 
enrolment (now 9,000) will share in the increase. 
Needed will be funds for more and higher teacher sala- 
ries, endowed chairs, fellowships and scholarships, 
classroom space, expansion of the Schools of Law, 
Education, Social Science, Pharmacy, etc. A Student 
Union building is planned, and a center for coordinat- 
ing scientific research under Catholic auspices in the 
metropolitan area. The Development Plan calls for the 
raising of $1.5 million a year for ten years. 

p In Catholic Press month it is appropriate to note 
that the only Catholic organ tolerated in the USSR 
today, according to the Winter, 1953 issue of Presses 
Missionnaires (Paris), is the three-page mimeographed 
parish bulletin issued since last April by Rev. George 
Bissonnette, American Assumptionist who serves in 
Moscow as chaplain to the foreign embassies. Its name: 
The Voice in the Desert. 

B Three U. S. episcopal appointments were an- 
nounced Jan. 27 by the Apostolic Delegation. Most 
Rev. Walter P. Kellenberg, Auxiliary of New York, be- 
comes Bishop of Ogdensburg, N. Y. Most Rev. John 
P. Cody, Auxiliary of St. Louis, becomes Coadjutor 
with right of succession to Bishop Charles H. LeBlond 
of St. Joseph, Mo. Msgr. Joseph Annabring, rector of 
the Cathedral of Christ the King, Superior, Wis., has 
been named Bishop of Superior in succession to Most 
Rev. Albert G. Meyer, who became Archbishop of 
Milwaukee July 29, 1953. 

& The Grail is offering a week-end course, Feb. 19-21, 
in “Christian Service on a World Scale,” at Our Lady 
of Providence Retreat House, Chappaqua, N. Y. It 
is aimed at young women “concerned about the di- 
vided world in which we live; eager to expand their 
horizons . . . considering a period of Christian service 
overseas.” Tuition, $15 to $25; details from Miss Mari- 
ette Wickes, 46 West 55th St., New York 19. 

p> A plan initiated last year by Most Rev. Robert E. 
Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio, Texas, by which 
Mexican priests came to this country to care for the 
spiritual needs of migrant agricultural workers from 
Mexico, has proved so successful that it is being con- 
tinued this year. The Houston Regional Office of the 
Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish Speaking, in con- 
junction with the Mexican hierarchy, is arranging an 
“airlift” of priests from Mexico to agricultural centers 
in the West and Southwest. They will follow the 
migrants as the migrants follow the crops during the 
summer months. C. K. 
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Varied functions 
of the Catholic press 


The slogan for Catholic Press Month, celebrated an- 
nually during February, is this year: “Only the Catho- 
lic press gives you the Catholic view.” The occasion 
suggests a few thoughts about the varied functions of 
the Catholic press and the different ways in which it 
presents “the Catholic view.” 

The diocesan press, to begin with that, in practice 
performs several distinct functions. All diocesan week- 
lies supply diocesan news. In varying degree, all pub- 
lish NC and other news releases furnishing religious 
news, both national and foreign. Religious news itself 
sometimes includes accounts of public affairs which 
notably affect religion, such as litigation in American 
courts dealing with religious education or the poli- 
cies of foreign governments toward religious freedom. 
Where else could we get religious news of this kind? 

Beyond such religious news lie broad social, eco- 
nomic, political, scientific, literary and cultural fields 
in which Catholic doctrinal and moral teaching should 
guide our judgments of contemporary events, policies 
and institutions. Examples would be the United Na- 
tions, Unesco, legislation concerning immigration, 
labor, housing and taxes, current plays and books and 
a host of other occasions for moral choices. The extent 
to which the diocesan press embraces these subjects 
inevitably varies a great deal from one newspaper to 
another. 

No doubt many Catholic journalists would say that 
the interpretation of the full spectrum of modern life 
in terms of Catholic teaching belongs to the Catholic 
magazine press rather than to diocesan journalism. Yet, 
in practice, does our magazine press, as a whole, as- 
sume this responsibility? 

For example, if one consults the Catholic Periodical 
Index for June, 1952-May, 1953 under the heading 
“United Nations,” he is likely to be disappointed. 
Among some ninety American Catholic magazines in- 
dexed, only nine carried anything on the UN during 
that year. Apart from our two weekly reviews of opin- 
ion, which naturally devote a good deal of attention 
to the United Nations, only fourteen articles or com- 
ments on the UN appeared in our magazine press. If 
this is a fair test, it suggests that our magazine press 
is not addressing itself very fully to the great public 
issues of our day. 

More important than the question of coverage, how- 
ever, is the way in which Catholic journalism goes 
about applying Christian principles to public affairs. 
Let’s take as an example the Bricker Amendment to 
alter the treaty-making power in our Constitution. 

In the first place, are any Catholic principles in- 
volved in this proposal? We think there are. Catholic 
political principles require the United States to cooper- 
ate with other nations for the international common 
good. The Bricker Amendment, its critics believe, 
would obstruct such efforts. 
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But the Bricker Amendment is essentially a consti- 
tutional proposal. To discuss it adequately means to 
discuss it also in terms of constitutional law. 

This is where Catholic journalism runs into serious 
handicaps. Few Catholic journalists would claim spe- 
cial competence as students of constitutional law. Yet 
they may have very strong feelings for or against the 
Bricker Amendment and be inclined to express them. 

One solution would be to seek professional advice. 
Another would be to skip the question, at the cost of 
failing to give guidance where a serious moral issue is 
involved. The worst way out would be to “play by ear.” 

The obligations of the Catholic journalist are indeed 
heavy. Perhaps we could all discharge them better— 
assuming that we feel bound to apply Catholic teach- 
ing to public affairs—if we could enlist the assistance 
of many more consultants and contributors in the aca- 
demic and professional worlds. For the application of 
moral norms to complex social, economic, political and 
other issues of the day calls for a combination of com- 
petences very few of us, working alone, possess. 


Budget message 


The budget for the fiscal year 1955, which the Presi- 
dent sent to Congress on January 21, carries a long 
step forward the program on which he was elected to 
office. During the 1952 campaign, Mr. Eisenhower 
pledged himself to cut Government spending, balance 
the budget and reduce taxes. After only a year in office 
he has cut Federal spending substantially. He has 
agreed to a $5-billion reduction in taxes. His budget 
is not in balance, but it misses by only $2.9 billion. 
Though some of his fellow Republicans in Congress 
profess not to be satisfied with this performance and 
continue to insist that spending and taxes can be cut 
still more, most of his followers will agree that the 
President has done everything possible to fulfil his 
campaign promises. 

During the fiscal year beginning next July 1, Mr. 
Eisenhower proposes spending $65.5 billion. That is 
still a very large sum of money. Spending in fiscal 
1950, the last “peacetime” year, was no more than $39 
billion. But it is $5.4 billion less than estimated spend- 
ing this year, and nearly $9 billion less than we spent 
in fiscal 1953. While the deficit next year will be only 
$300 million less than this year, it will be more than 
$6 billion under 1953. Were it not for the tax reduc- 
tions which went into effect January 1 and the further 
reductions recommended by the President, the 1955 
budget would show a surplus. That would have been 
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the tirst black ink on Uncle Sam’s books since fiscal 
1951. 

Whether or not the President’s budget is a good 
one depends on the validity of certain assumptions 
which underlie it. 

The first is that the defense program as originally 
planned imposed too great a burden on taxpayers and, 
if continued, would threaten the health and strength 
of the economy. The second is that by concentrating 
on air power and new weapons (including the atomic 
and hydrogen bombs), while reducing the strength of 
the Army and Navy, the nation can be adequately de- 
fended and world peace preserved at less expense. 
The third is that certain activities which the Federal 
Government has been performing can be and ought to 
be turned over to the States and to private enterprise. 
The fourth is that tax reductions should at this time 
favor investment over consumption. This reflects the 
President’s belief that such a policy will benefit the 
workers indirectly, since it will “create bigger pay- 
rolls and more and better jobs.” 

Those who do not accept these assumptions will 
question a number of key proposals in the President's 
budget. They will question the biggest cut in the 
spending program—the reduction in expenditures for 
national security from $48.7 to $44.8 billion. That item 
alone amounts to more than 75 per cent of the savings 
over fiscal 1954. They will question the reduction of 
$100 million in the various public-assistance grants 
the Federal Government makes to the States—grants 
for the indigent, the blind, dependent children, and 
the permanently and totally disabled. They will ques- 
tion a tax-reduction policy which gives much more re- 
lief to business and the investor class than it gives to 
the masses of taxpayers. They will especially question 
the proposal to give special treatment to dividend in- 
come by exempting it from the full brunt of the per- 
sonal income tax. 

For as long as we can remember, no Presidential 
budget has ever gone through the congressional ma- 
chinery unchallenged and unchanged. The President's 
1955 budget defines in dollars exactly where his Ad- 
ministration stands on many issues on which not only 
the two major parties (which are very evenly divided 
in both houses) but determined groups within each of 
them are likely to be in conflict. Moreover, since this 
is an election year, many members of Congress may 
part company with the President where they are con- 
vinced that such action will help them at the polls. 


Working-class unrest 
in Western Europe 


Every day seems to bring new evidence of an ever 
growing anxiety on the part of the Church in Europe 
over the alarming condition of the working classes— 
spiritual, material, or both. The Holy Father has 
sounded vigorous warnings on their plight. 

His words seem desperately timely, if you consider 


H. J. Taylor’s disconcerting account of Italy’s present 
situation in This Week, the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Sunday magazine, for January 24. Mr. Taylor flatly 
asserts that Italy is going Communist. 

Behind the Iron Curtain . . . the people who 
have experienced communism are revolting 
against communism. Yet here where communism 
has never been encountered its appeal grows and 
grows. 

Italian Communists bait their trap with anticlericalism, 
and so put the Church in the dilemma of either alienat- 
ing people by its intervention in social questions or 
seeming unconcerned if it abstains. American aid, 
which has done a supremely necessary job of delaying 
an otherwise certain catastrophe, is losing much of its 
effectiveness because of Italy’s grim internal situation. 
The four millions of unemployed, overpopulation with 
doors closed to emigration, and splintered anti- 
Communist political forces all help the Reds. The in- 
cessant Communist peace campaign makes a seductive 
appeal to a people weary of war. 

In France, as the London Times remarked in its 
editorial of November 18, 1953, the extremely well- 
organized French Communist party is strong in its 
assured position as the only real proletarian move- 
ment. The seriousness of the French situation is em- 
phasized by appeals to French Catholics recently 
made by members of the French hierarchy to combat 
individualism and to intensify the work of Catholic 
Action in approaching the working classes. 

In Spain, according to a survey published in the 
current issue of Ecclesia, official organ of Spanish 
Catholic Action, the “overwhelming majority of Span- 
ish workers are not practising Catholics.” The priestly 
trade-union advisers who conducted the survey found 
that the workers generally believed the Church fa- 
vored the moneyed classes, preferred to have priests 
keep out of politics, and preferred that Church and 
State remain independent of each other. Leading Span- 
ish bishops have sharply criticized the disparity be- 
tween the wealth of Spain’s large landholders and the 
poverty of the masses and have appealed to wealthy 
employers to practise social justice. Similar appeals 
are movingly voiced in a recent pastoral letter issued 
by Bishop Dias of Beja, in Portugal. 

What can be done? As for Italy, Mr. Taylor believes 
that if “somehow the profound problems of her burst- 
ing population and unbalanced trade could be modi- 
fied, the grip [of the Communists] might be lessened.” 
Furthermore, he is convinced that Italy has no future 
save in a federated Europe with a single labor force. 
Perhaps in both Italy and France, our American labor 
unions could step up the assistance and encourage- 
ment they have been giving the free trade unions, in- 
cluding more help to the Christian groups. American 
labor and management could get behind the recom- 
mendations of the Randall Commission favoring freer 
trade policies, so as to give French and Italian busi- 
nesses a chance to earn their way. They could join the 
fight for broader immigration here at home. In the 
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end, however, what is most needed is more enlightened 
action by European employers themselves. 

We in the United States can offer no magic cure, 
financial or otherwise, for Europe’s social woes. But 
we can help relieve certain distressing. conditions that 
favor them. Not the least form of aid would be to assist 
the free workers of the world to unite, and to open our 
own doors to the starving and homeless. 


Plight of the AMA 


Back in 1933 the American Medical Association threw 
cold water on such voluntary health-insurance plans 
as then existed by adopting the minority report of its 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. That re- 
port stated: 

It is clear that all such schemes are contrary to 

sound public policy and that the shortest road to 

the commercialization of the practice of medicine 

is through the supposedly rosy path of insurance. 
By 1949 the tune had changed. In that year, Whitaker 
and Baxter, the high-pressure propaganda team hired 
by the AMA, in their $3-million “National Education 
Campaign,” leveled their sights against national com- 
pulsory insurance as “political medicine.” The AMA 
went all-out for voluntary insurance, canonized Blue 
Cross (which it had once frowned upon) and dinned 
in the nation’s ear the patriotic slogan: “Voluntary 
Health Insurance—the American Way.” 

With compulsory insurance out of the way, the 
doctors took to national politics to clinch their victory. 
The 1952 Presidential campaign was at hand. The 
Whitaker-Baxter forces became the “National Profes- 
sional Committee for Eisenhower and Nixon,” with 
former AMA President Dr. Elmer D. Henderson as 
chairman and two other former AMA presidents as 
vice chairmen. The AMA took “no official stand,” of 
course. But no one could doubt that it liked Ike— 
very much. 

Comes election day and, with the Eisenhower tri- 
umph, the AMA is out of the woods. But not quite. A 
new issue has caused the AMA to look on Ike with a 
cooler love, the issue of reinsurance. 

The AMA has had to face the fact that voluntary 
insurance does not, at present, meet the medical needs 
of the people. The recent report of the Health Infor- 
mation Foundation showed that, while 58 per cent of 
the population had some sort of voluntary health in- 
surance, this covered only 15 per cent of the total cost 
of illness. Less than 2 per cent of the population is 
covered by “substantially complete physicians’ ser- 
vices.” During the year ending July 1, 1953 about one 
million families incurred charges equaling or exceed- 
ing one-half of their annual incomes. Of these, 500,000 
families had charges equaling or exceeding 100 per 
cent of their annual income. The AMA knows this. 

Yet when the Administration proposed a $25-million 
reinsurance fund in an effort to encourage voluntary 
insurance funds to extend a broader coverage to more 
families, there were no very loud cheers from the 
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AMA. To them, the plan smells of “Government con- 
trol,” for it will obviously be necessary for the Goy- 
ernment to set down the “conditions” under which it 
will agree to reinsure the voluntary organizations, 
That could be the opening wedge for “socialized medi- 
cine.” As Dr. Edward J. McCormick, AMA president, 
put it, the $25 million could become “a couple of bil- 
lion” in a couple of years. 

In spite of its fear of Government intervention in 
the medical field, the AMA seems unwilling to support 
the only alternative on the horizon. Privately organized 
group-practice plans, such as the Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York or the Kaiser Foundation 
Plan in California, are making real progress in sup- 
plying comprehensive medical care at insurance rates 
which lower- and middle-income groups can afford. 
Yet the AMA seems unable or unwilling to restrain 
county medical societies from continual harassment 
of such group-practice experiments. 

That seems to be the plight of the AMA. It knows it 
cannot stand still before the growing volume of public 
pressure. Yet it doesn’t want to go anywhere but where 
it is. 


More and more leisure 


Within the past six months, with a minimum of fuss, 
more than 100,000 employes of the ladies’ garment in- 
dustry have won from their employers a shorter work- 
week. As a result, almost 80 per cent of the member- 
ship of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union—an AFL affiliate with 350,000 members—is em- 
ployed today under contracts which provide for a 35- 
hour week, or for a 374-hour week with a commitment 
to shift to 35 hours within two years. In every case, 
the shorter work-week was gained without a strike 
and with no loss in take-home pay. Nor is the ILGWU 
the only union which is interested these days in re- 
ducing the work-week. All the printing unions, for 
instance, are moving in the same direction. 

Some of the impetus for the drive for shorter hours 
derives, no doubt, from a union policy of sharing the 
burden of unemployment by spreading the available 
work. In certain cases, too, union demands for shorter 
hours are only a thinly veiled effort to boost take-home 
pay. The workers expect to put in as much time on the 
job as before, but hope to be paid for part of it at 
premium rates of time-and-one-half. 

Probably more important than either of these mo- 
tives, at least for the long run, is the growing desire 
on the part of many workers to reap productivity 
gains in increased leisure rather than in higher wages. 
If this policy becomes widespread, it will strengthen a 
secular trend which has seen the work-day in the 
United States reduced from 10 and 12 hours in 1920 
to approximately eight today. 

In years to come, the happiness and well-being of 
our people are going to depend more and more on 
how wisely we use the increased leisure technology 
has made possible. 
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Pastor, historian 
of the Popes 





Ernest J. Burrus, S.J. 





| WILL WRITE the history of the Popes of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” Such was the 
simple resolution that a college student not yet out 
of his teens jotted down in his diary for December 8, 
1873. When, nearly fifty-five years later, on Septem- 
ber 30, 1928, God called to Himself the same Ludwig 
von Pastor, it was evident that he had more than kept 
his resolve by adding a century to each end of it. 

For such a long lifetime of laborious and self- 
sacrificing dedication, we instinctively search for a 
powerful and sustaining motive. We need not seek 
long to find that it was love of God and of His rep- 
resentative on earth, the Church guided by His Vicar. 
The series of scholarly volumes that Pastor wrote on 
the Popes from Martin V (1417) to Pius VI (1799) 
was his practical way of putting into effect the motto 
he had chosen: “To spend my life in the service of 
truth” (vitam impendere vero). 

His determination to write the history of the Popes 
was born of wonder and indignation. He wondered 
at the goodness of divine Providence, which guided 
the Church in the midst of so much malice of her 
enemies and of such human failings of her ministers. 
He was indignant at the misrepresentations and un- 
truths that belittled or falsified the record of her life 
through the centuries. 

The more immediate impulse that crystallized his 
resolve was a word from his professor and mentor, 
Johann Janssen, an historian renowned for his History 
of the German People from the Close of the Middle 
Ages. “In Ranke’s History of the Reformation in Ger- 
many,” said Janssen, “nearly every document used 
from the Frankfort archives has been garbled or falsi- 
fied.” Just three days before the young Ludwig made 
his momentous resolution, he had written in his diary: 
“Janssen will correct Ranke’s general history of the 
German people, but who will dare to write the truth 
about the Popes?” A study of Ranke’s History of the 
Popes only confirmed his belief that the official his- 
toriographer of Prussia could be little trusted when 
writing about things Catholic. Pastor knew that 
Ranke’s reputation among historians was built on his 
copious citation of manuscript material not used by 
others. He would base his own history of the Popes on 
still more abundant sources and strive to use them 
more accurately. 

When the visitor today to the Vatican Museums 
hurries along the Gallery of Urban VIII to reach the 
Library, the Hall of Sculpture and the Sistine Chapel, 
he comes to a large memorial case filled with books 
and volumes of manuscripts ranging from Pastor’s 


The centenary of Ludwig von Pastor's birth on Jan. 
31, 1854 offers a suitable occasion for a brief sketch 
of his life and works. Pastor the great Catholic his- 
torian is known the world over; Pastor the man is 
comparatively unknown. Fr. Burrus, a Texan, who 
gives us this glimpse of the man behind the works, 
is one of a group of Jesuit priests in Rome engaged 
in editing the archives of the Society of Jesus and 
publishing an historical periodical, the Archivum 
Historicum Societatis Jesu. 


earliest diaries and his doctorate thesis to his posthu- 
mous volumes on the Popes, all arranged by his de- 
voted son, Ludwig. In the center of the case is a niche 
with a bronze bust of the historian by Ambrosi. Be- 
low glitter some of the medals with which Popes, 
kings and learned societies honored him. 

This “monument” helps one to form some idea of 
the tremendous output of one of the hardest-working 
and most gifted men that ever lived. Besides 16 tomes 
(22 volumes) of the original German edition of the 
History of the Popes, there are the complete transla- 
tions in English, French, Italian and Spanish. Pastor 
is best known for this monumental series, yet his edi- 
ting, revising and recasting in great part of Janssen’s 
History of the German People (18 volumes) would 
have been for most men the work of a busy lifetime. 
Further, there are 82 other volumes of original com- 
position or of carefully edited texts, from his auto- 
biography and the lives of eminent historians and 
statesmen to detailed monographs on the Renaissance 
and Catholic Restoration. 

Four additional volumes contain 200 scholarly arti- 
cles that appeared in various historical journals. Not 
included among these are his numerous contributions 
to encyclopedias, biographical series and other similar 
general publications. Seventeen volumes contain the 
book reviews of his History of the Popes that came to 
his attention; 28 more volumes, those of his other 
publications. 

One cannot help wondering whether any other 
scholar ever received and answered more letters than 
Pastor. Besides 6 volumes of official correspondence 
(exclusive of that he conducted as Austrian Minister 
to the Holy See) containing an unspecified number of 
letters, there are 29 volumes of approximately 12,600 
letters received and 8 volumes of about 3,500 letters 
written by him. A volume of letters from Leo XIII, 
Pius X, Benedict XV and Pius XI to Pastor is given a 
place of honor. 

His diaries make up a large part of the manuscripts 
—27 volumes. There are 7 volumes of the various de- 
crees, documents and addresses in his honor. The 
manuscripts of some of his publications and of his 
lectures are in 43 volumes. Testimony of his diligence 
in school are the 8 volumes of his notebooks and 
compositions. 

Such was Pastor’s physical production. To bring out 
its significance one is tempted to use the phrase “the 
dark ages before Pastor” to qualify the previous state 
of the history of the Popes. He has given us the life 
story of 55 Popes—one for each year of his life from 
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the day he resolved to write their history. He described 
from original sources the conclaves that elected them, 
their lives before election, the men who collaborated 
with them or who opposed them, their difficulties and 
problems in the form of wars and revolutions, schisms, 
heresies and controversies. He showed their part in 
the inner life of the Church and the outer frame of 
general political history, their promotion of science, 
literature and the arts. With a fine sense of values, he 
knew how to organize the vast amount of material at 
his disposal. Nor is charm of style neglected in his 
concern for accuracy and completeness of detail. 

But in contemplating the work of the historian, we 
have forgotten the historian himself. Born in Aachen, 
Germany, on January 31, 1854 of a Protestant father 
and a Catholic mother, he was baptized and brought 
up a Protestant. Only when his father died, ten years 
later, was he able to come into his Catholic heritage. 
His first Communion, on April 28, 1867, remained for 
Pastor the happiest day of his life. Re- 
peatedly he entered the anniversary in == 


his diary and recalled the grace he re- —== 
ceived that day. 
In 1860 the family had moved to 





tome to Innsbruck in 1880, he began his life-long 
academic career in the Imperial University. Soon 
Pastor’s class numbered more students than those of 
all other history classes together. 

On April 22, 1882 he married Constance Kaufmann, 
Her collaboration and encouragement explain in great 
part Pastor’s success. That such was the case through- 
out his life his diary frequently attests. But her de- 
voted love extended far beyond the span of his life, 
as we shall see. 

August 25, 1883 was a memorable day for Pastor, 
and it remains such even today for the world of learn. 
ing. Leo XIII wrote his Brief on historical studies, 
through which he opened the Vatican Library to all 
scholars. Historical research has Pastor to thank for 
the freedom it enjoys here and in the archives, a free- 
dom granted by no other government on earth. 

Shortly after the first volume of his History of the 
Popes appeared in 1886, an offer reached him from 
_ Bishop John J. Keane to become pro- 

= fessor of Church History at the Catho- 
=— lic University to be founded the fol- 
lowing year in Washington. This offer 
was repeated several times, but Pastor 
could not accept, as he knew that only 














another imperial city in Germany, 5 
Frankfort on the Main. Here Ludwig — 
during his college years came under . 
the determining influence, as we have Gg SK 
seen, of the outstanding historian i ; 
at the time, Johann Janssen. On the advice of this 
professor and friend, he went to Louvain, Bonn, Ber- 
lin, Vienna and Graz to study under the best his- 
torians. Because of the Kulturkampf in Germany and 
the domination of the so-called Liberals in Vienna, he 
decided to try for the doctorate in history at the Uni- 
versity of Graz. This was conferred upon him with the 
highest distinction at the age of twenty-four. While 
working on his doctorate thesis, he carried on research 
work in the archives of Verona, Venice, Florence, 
Padua, Bologna, Assisi, Rome. His resolution was 
strengthened by what he found—vast, untapped sources 
for his life’s work. At the tomb of Pope St. Pius V he 
prayed fervently that he might become the worthy 
historian of the Catholic Restoration. 

The limited permission given to scholars to consult 
the documents of the Vatican archives before the year 
1870 had been taken away in that year when the 
Vatican archivist, August Theiner, sent archival ma- 
terial to Ignaz Déllinger, who made use of it against 
the Church. To write his History of the Popes, Pastor 
must have access to the Vatican archives. He stated 
his case to Leo XIII’s newly appointed Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Nina. The longed-for permission was 
granted on January 27, 1879. A few days later Pastor 
and his mother were received in private audience by 
the Holy Father. It was characteristic of the mother 
that her one request was for Leo XIII’s blessing on 
the work of her son. 

History for Pastor meant more than research and 
writing; he was a born lecturer. Upon his return from 
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+  /'~ history to be found. 
In 1901, the silver jubilee of his com- 


tor of the Austrian Historical Institute in the Eternal 
City. A few days later he brought the third edition of 
the first volume of his history to Leo XIII. As the 
Pontiff read: “Dedicated to the Pope who opened the 
Vatican archives,” he remarked: “We are not afraid of 
having the documents published.” 

Pius X, who succeeded Leo XIII in 1903, was not a 
man of half-measures. When it was rumored that he 
would not follow the liberal policy of his predecessor 
in regard to the use of Vatican documents, he issued 
the brief order “Continue,” and added: “Truth need 
never be feared.” He graciously accepted the dedica- 
tion of one of Pastor’s many volumes. 

Each year saw new volumes and new editions. Re- 
search in all the important archives of the continent 
and London furnished the material for Pastor’s num- 
erous publications. Yet it was not just with lifeless 
manuscripts that he had to do. He came to know hun- 
dreds of historians in Rome and other centers of re- 
search. His interest extended far beyond the history 
of the Popes. He studied pagan Rome and Athens; 
and modern questions claim the greater part of his 
diaries. He insisted that every one of his children 
know Rome thoroughly—ancient, medieval, Renais- 
sance, baroque and modern. 

His most productive years were those of World War 
I. Despite his impaired eyesight and absence from 
Rome, he composed about a fourth of his volumes on 
the Popes. 

The immediate postwar years were the most trying 
and taxing of his life, but they also show the true 
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measure of the man. His adopted country was not only 
defeated, but threatened with destruction by the vic- 
tors and by anarchists. The immediate need was for 
food and clothing for an impoverished and famished 
people. As newly appointed representative of Austria 
at the Vatican, Pastor gave constant proof of his 
competence, humanity and patriotism by securing as- 
sistance for his country. He saw through the press in 
rapid succession the volumes he had written during 
the war years. 

The greater part of his time was given during the 
next ten years to research in archives from Aix to 
Zagreb for the remaining tomes (XIII to XVI) of the 
History of the Popes. Before he left Rome in June of 
1928, he finished the first draft of the pontificate of 
Clement XIV, the next to the last Pope to be taken 
up in his history. At this time he wrote in his diary: 
“How grateful I should be to God to be able to look 
back upon a life wherein it has been possible to 
accomplish so much.” 


It was not in the designs of Providence that Pastor 
should see in print the last volumes on which he had 
worked so hard. He died on September 30, 1928. As 
he received the sacraments of the dying, he answered 
with all the intensity of his great soul, “Forever, Amen” 
(In Ewigkeit. Amen). They were the last words he 
spoke. 

His devoted wife survived him by nearly twenty-five 
years. During those years she helped his collaborators 
and editors prepare for the press the remaining vol- 
umes on the Popes still in Pastor’s hurried script. She 
died in her 96th year on March 14, 1953, survived by 
her children, grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 

In the cemetery of the Wilten Parish church just 
outside of Innsbruck, on the way to the Brenner Pass, 
there is a tomb one does not soon forget. The large 
bronze plaque by Georgii of the Good Shepherd 
(pastor) is expressive of the family name. Beneath are 
buried Ludwig von Pastor and his wife. But his true 
monument is the truth he discovered and made known. 





Guaranteed annual 
wage 





Norbert Ciesel 





Wauen the United Auto Workers held their con- 
vention in March, 1953 in Atlantic City a gigantic 
poster was erected behind the speakers’ rostrum. The 
poster was surmounted with these words: “Next step 
forward—Guaranteed Annual Wage.” 

UAW President Walter Reuther, also president of 
the CIO, made it abundantly clear at the convention 
that he was completely in earnest in his demand for a 
stable annual wage for the mass of automobile workers. 
In an emotion-packed speech he told the cheering 
delegates: “We hope we can do it the easy way, the 
sensible way, but tell the boys and girls back home to 
get ready to do it the hard way if that is the only way 
industry will do it.” 

Walter Reuther is not the first leader of a large union 
to call for a guaranteed yearly wage for factory 
workers. Philip Murray first brought up the idea in 
1944 and again asked for annual wages for the steel- 
workers in 1952. But in neither case did the union push 
its demand to any length. Other smaller unions, some- 
times individual local unions, have raised their voices 
for an annual salary; but it has always been a token 
efort. It is to be suspected that some of these unions 
have raised the question of the guaranteed annual 
wage so that they might have one more demand to 








Mr. Ciesel is employed in the research and publicity 
ofice of the Transport Workers Union, CIO, in New 
York. He is a member of the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists. 


make at the collective bargaining table. They give way 
on this point hoping that management will give way 
somewhere else. 

It has not been till this year that labor has shown 
signs of actually girding itself for the inevitable strug- 
gle to push home the annual-wage demand. If this idea 
were written into a union contract affecting more than 
a million workingmen, it would have a tremendous 
impact on the economy of the nation. There is little 
doubt that once this battle is won in a single large 
industry it will spread to many more. 

If a labor union is seriously to propose the guaran- 
teed annual salary as one of its demands, there are 
certain prerequisites. First of all, the union must pre- 
pare far in advance. It must formulate a plan. It must 
show exactly how the annual wage is to be set down on 
paper. The union must prove that the plan is eco- 
nomically feasible. The union must serve notice on 
management well ahead of the contract expiration 
date. There must be ample opportunity for industry 
to consider the demand, to discuss, to bargain. And 
ultimately, surveying the industrial facts of life, the 
union must be prepared to strike for its demand. The 
annual salary is too big an issue to be won if manage- 
ment knows that the union is not ready to strike to 
obtain it. 

The actions of Walter Reuther to date have shown 
his intention to fulfil all the prerequisites. He opened 
his drive last March despite the fact that the UAW 
contracts do not expire till mid-1955. He has made 
frequent public references to the annual wage to keep 
it in the news. Reuther has obtained the free services 
of ten of the country’s outstanding economists, who 
will study the annual wage and submit a plan which 
is economically workable. He has already informed 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler of his intentions 
and of his desire to sit down at an early date to begin 
preliminary discussions on this point. Whether UAW 
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will be ready to strike for the annual wage is some- 
thing which must wait for June, 1955. There are par- 
allels between calling a strike and declaring a war; 
it is not something to be forecast two years in advance. 

David McDonald, president of the United Steel- 
workers-CIO, will have first chance at negotiating for 
the annual wage. The steelworkers’ contracts expire 
June 30, 1954. McDonald achieved a brilliant success 
in May, 1953 in his first foray with the steel companies. 
He would like to seal his position as Philip Mur- 
ray’s successor by negotiating the first guaranteed wage 
in big industry. Also, beating Walter Reuther to the 
draw would not be an unpleasant experience for the 
steelworkers’ chief. 

Though the United Steelworkers told the steel com- 
panies during their recent talks that they wished to 
start planning now for establishment of a guaranteed 
annual wage next year, it must be admitted that they 
have not been beating the drums as loudly as Reuther 
has. Whatever McDonald achieves in regard to an 
annual salary, Reuther will attempt to use it as a step- 
ping stone toward gaining greater concessions from the 
auto magnates. 

Observing these developments, the impartial on- 
looker wonders whether a guaranteed annual wage 
for the average worker will serve the common good 
or not. How much of a worker’s average weekly wage 
can be guaranteed for a year without jeopardizing in- 
vestments and hazarding industrial bankruptcy? 


EXISTING PLANS 


There are some precedents and existing plans which 
can be cited. The oldest plan now in operation was 
started in 1923 by the Procter & Gamble Co., soap 
manufacturers. The company guarantees hourly-paid 
employes 48 weeks of work a year, or full pay if work 
is not available. However, the company reserves the 
right to limit the hours of work to 75 per cent of the 
established work-week and to end or modify the plan 
at any time. So far, Procter & Gamble has not used the 
75-per-cent limitation. 

The meat-packing Hormel Co. has a guarantee plan 
which the CIO has publicized widely. The plan covers 
5,000 workers and has been written into the company’s 
contract with the CIO United Packinghouse Workers. 
Started in 1931, it guarantees wages for 2,080 hours of 
work a year, which is the equivalent of fifty-two 40- 
hour weeks. The company, however, is exempted from 
having to pay premium rates for work over 40 hours 
a week. 

But the existing guarantee plans cover too few 
workers to be an adequate testing-ground. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports that last year 20 employers 
guaranteed about 12,000 workers their wages for as 
long as a year. In contrast, there are 1.3 million mem- 
bers in the United Auto Workers, and almost as many 
in the CIO steel union. The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and other business organizations have declared 
the idea “unworkable” in big industry. 

Admittedly there are difficulties to be coped with: 
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the busy-slack business cycle in some industries, the 
danger of curtailing business expansion, etc. But many 
union leaders feel that these problems are not insur. 
mountable. They marshal a number of imposing ad- 
vantages which could prove to be tremendously 
beneficial to industry: 


ADVANTAGES 


1. Guaranteed-annual-wage plans will tend to in. 
crease worker output and productivity. When he 
realizes his income is secure, the worker’s incentive 
to restrict output will be lowered. 

2. Labor turnover rates will be greatly reduced, 
with substantial savings to the employer. 

8. Substantial savings on overtime wili accrue to 
the employer’s benefit. His direct labor costs may be 
lower, since the union may be willing to negotiate for 
more reasonable base rates in exchange for an annual 
income guarantee. 

4. Such plans are likely to produce more construc- 
tive labor relations. Employes have a more direct per- 
sonal stake in the improvement of the company’s busi- 
ness, and employers have a direct financial interest in 
keeping their employes continuously working. 

5. Widespread adoption of the annual wage would 
contribute to reducing the amplitude of cyclical busi- 
ness fluctuations. During business recessions the steadi- 
ness of worker income would maintain effective 
demand. 

Of course, the system of unemployment compensa- 
tion constitutes for victims of short spells of unem- 
ployment a partial step toward an annual wage—some 
income every week. While Secretary of Labor, Martin 
Durkin was conducting a study to determine the rela- 
tionship between Federal unemployment insurance 
and the guaranteed annual wage. 

Walter Reuther has foreseen this possible over- 
lapping. He recently issued this statement: 


We are, of course, prepared to work with 
management to bring about certain desirable 
changes in State and Federal laws which would 
facilitate the cost of operation of guaranteed-wage 
plans and lighten the burden of costs on manage- 
ment. The combined efforts of labor and manage- 
ment would facilitate the enactment of any 
legislation on which we are agreed. We do not 
propose, however, to wait for changes in the laws 
before we negotiate wage guarantees, any more 
than we waited for changes in the Social Security 
Act before we negotiated our pension plans... 


The most distinguished Catholic voice to be raised 
for the annual salary is that of Bishop Bernard Sheil, 
who declared: “I believe that the guaranteed annual 
wage for the working man is just; it is socially neces- 
sary; it is economically feasible; it is a democratic 
imperative.” 

The guaranteed wage may result in a healthier 
concept of labor. Labor is too often considered merely 
as another factor of production, to be hired when 
needed and dismissed when no longer needed. The 
worker is made to carry the burden of irregular pro- 
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duction. Labor is treated as the most flexible of the 
different factors of production. The employer readily 
makes long-term commitments in raw materials; he 
makes greater commitments in machinery which 
stretch out over the entire life of the machine. There 
does not seem to be an adequate reason to exempt in- 
dustry from making a somewhat similar yearly com- 
mitment for labor. 


The basic desire behind the guaranteed annual wage 
is security. The human factor looms large. The eco- 
nomic dignity of the family is dependent upon suc- 
cessfully manipulating a budget—a budget that calls 
for a steady income to support it. If the annual wage 
can work, it can be a great family blessing. And it 
appears that the date for determining its workability 
is drawing near. 





he Catholic press 
in Poland 


Robert A. Graham 








Tue POLISH AMBASSADOR pushed the sample 
copy across the desk. “This is Przeglond Powszechny, 
the monthly published by your Fathers in Warsaw. 
As you can see, even Jesuits can still write, whatever 
you may hear to the contrary. There are many Catho- 
lic publications in Poland.” It was over four years ago 
that the late Ksawery Pruszynski, Catholic journalist 
turned diplomat for the Communist-dominated re- 
gime, used this method to demonstrate the existence 
of religious freedom in Poland, in an interview which 
took place at the legation in The Hague in 1949. If 
what he said was at all true then, it was only because 
the Communist timetable for Poland had lagged be- 
hind that set for the other captive countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

An entirely different situation exists today. The 
liquidation of the Polish Catholic press by 1953 should 
serve to convince the doubters that such persecution 
is a hard reality. 

The recent publication of the May 8, 1953 protest 
of the Polish bishops to President Bierut has provided 
the free world with an exceptional look into the rela- 
tionship that exists in modern times between religious 
persecution and the suppression of the free press. This 
document, which Cardinal Stritch has with good 
reason described as one of the most important ecclesi- 
astical documents in the history of the Catholic 
Church, became available shortly after the “intern- 
ment” of Cardinal Wyszynski last September 26. The 
bishops accuse the Communists of a “mad will” to 
destroy the Church. One of the five points of their 
indictment is headed: “Ruthless destruction of the 
Catholic press and other publications.” 

In March, 1953, reported the bishops, nearly all 
Catholic publications were suspended—without ex- 
planation. The cause was not shortage of paper or any 
alleged crime, but merely orders from the highest 
civil authorities. This decision, said the bishops, prac- 
tically annihilated almost all the Catholic press, thus 
“depriving Catholic Poland of the last means of deep- 
ening its faith and of publicly expressing what it 


During February Catholic Press Month, U. S. Cath- 
olics are given many a reminder of the value of the 
Catholic press in helping to build a strong and active 
body of Catholics. Fr. Graham, S.J., associate editor 
of Amenica, in his discussion of the state of the 
Catholic press in Poland, shows that the Church’s 
enemies are also alive to this value of the Catholic 
press and spare no effort to destroy its effectiveness. 


feels and thinks about God, Christ and the Catholic 
Church.” For, they added, the right to voice free opin- 
ions over the radio and through the stage and films 
had been already suppressed. 

Before March the Catholic press had already been 
subject to censorship and vexations whose manifest 
object was to cripple its effectiveness. Three Govern- 
ment agencies worked together toward this end. The 
agency for the allocation of paper continually alleged 
shortages, although Government and anti-Catholic 
organs received all the paper they needed. The agency 
for distribution and sales played its own role of sabo- 
tage. Finally, the office of censorship for a long time 
exercised a severe and arbitrary vigilance. It altered 
the tone of articles by inserting new subtitles and, not 
content with blue-penciling long passages, even al- 
tered the text. 

In the realm of book publishing the result of the 
Government's policy was only too clear. The bishops 
noted that the Government’s own official Bibliographi- 
cal Guide over the past few years shows the section 
on religious titles either void or containing only anti- 
Catholic publications or “Catholic” books from “di- 
versionist” sources. Very seldom, they complained, 
has a serious, unadulterated Catholic publication 
appeared. 

This discrimination against the Catholic press was 
compounded when the Government showed special 
favor toward the so-called “Progressive Catholics,” 
who, while ostentatiously claiming to be Catholic, are 
always found on the side of the Government, even in 
the glaring instance of the regime’s attempt to control 
Church appointments. The bishops mentioned the 
group “Today and Tomorrow,” which works through 
two organs, the weekly Dzis i Jutro and the daily 
Slowo Powszechny. 

The originator of this group was Boleslas Piasecki, 
former head of the pre-war extreme right, quasi- 
Fascist movement, O.N.R.-Falanga. The “Today and 
Tomorrow” movement is not schismatic, though the 
Communists would like it to be thought so. Meanwhile 
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the Government has accorded it privileged treatment 
as a reward for its support. Its publishing enterprise, 
Pax, for which it has had no difficulty in getting 
paper, has gotten out an edition of the New Testament, 
along with books of devotion and works of ancient and 
contemporary Catholic writers. 

Another such movement among Catholics, much 
more suspect, is that of the “patriotic priests,” whose 
organ is the Citizen Priest. The Polish Embassy in 
Washington has recently distributed to the American 
public a volume produced by the “Central Priests’ 
Committee affiliated to the Organization of Fighters 
for Freedom and Democracy.” This group is described 
by the Polish bishops as having been set up upon the 
regime's initiative for the purpose of carrying on diver- 
sionist activity against the legal authority of the 
Church. The bishops observe drily that the majority 
of the group have had the misfortune to run afoul of 
canon law or are at outs with their bishops. These 
people are now trying, with the aid of the secular 
authorities, to “purify” and “reform” the Church. They 
attack the bishops and even the Pope, while propound- 
ing views that clearly point the way to schism and 
heresy. This, of course, is why they are supported by 
the Communist regime. 

From such quarters now come claims, via the Polish 
Embassy in Washington, that the Catholic press and 
publications enjoy equality of treatment with the rest 
of the press in Poland. This would be true perhaps if 
“Today and Tomorrow” and “Citizen Priests” could be 
considered Catholic movements. In their May 8, 1953 
protest the Polish bishops vigorously denied them the 
right to so consider themselves. They are in reality 
used as diversionary forces working in a Catholic guise 
as instruments of the Communist regime. Many of the 
participants seem to be sincere Catholics. But their 
organs cannot be counted upon to defend the Church, 
as experience has shown. 

No wonder the Polish hierarchy burst forth with 
this protest: 

The Catholic writer is the only one who is pro- 
hibited from freely expressing his opinions. Not 
only is he forbidden to fight contrary opinions or 
otherwise enter into polemics, he cannot even 
defend his own or universal human beliefs against 
most slanderous and harmful attacks. He cannot 
correct falsehoods which others have the full right 
to proclaim and spread with impunity. 
This treatment is in conflict with the Government's 
own pledge, contained in the accord of April 14, 1950, 
to grant equal treatment to the Catholic press. Arti- 
cle 14 of that famous agreement, which the hierarchy 
still recognizes as valid although it has been re- 
peatedly ignored by the regime, guaranteed to the 
Catholic press the “same rights” enjoyed by other pub- 
lishing enterprises. Instead, the Catholic press has 
been accorded discriminatory treatment leading in 
the end to suppression or near-suppression. 
The vigorous fight put up by the bishops for the 
freedom of the Catholic press shows how vital this 
force is in the survival of religion in modern times. 
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The Polish bishops have yielded ground on many is- 
sues in recent years, out of a desire to find a modus 
vivendi with the Marxist regime now in power in 
Poland. Their right to an independent press is one 
that ranks close to the right to educate youth itself, 
On this they have not yielded. On the other hand, the 
regime’s final decision to liquidate the authentic 
Catholic press entirely is a confession that even a 
censored and harassed organ is too great an obstacle 
to anti-religious policies. Thus both parties have 
given significant witness that in modern circumstances 
freedom of the press is inseparably linked with free- 
dom of religion. 
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BEING “NUNPLUSED?” is a fairly frequent state of 
affairs in modern society. Briefly, it describes the con- 
dition of the sidewalk philosopher who feels that how- 
ever reasonable the rest of mankind may appear, 
there’s no figuring out these nuns. 

More precisely, the term applies to that bewilder- 
ment brought on by the attempt to reconcile practices 
in one community of religious women with those of 
all others: to find a sort of master key to unlock the 
mysteries of what’s done and what isn’t in sisterly 
circles. 

Although canon law does give certain broad direc- 
tives governing communities of religious women, de- 
tails are regulated by the rule and custom and by un- 
written observance in each institute. These, in turn, 
grow out of the particular objectives of the order and 
of the conditions which obtain at the time of its for- 
mation. Sometimes, it is true, an observance may out- 
live the situation which gave rise to it, for change 
comes about slowly in religious institutes. 

I remember a rather amusing incident in this 
connection. 

“Why of course you can have gold frames,” the op- 
tometrist insisted gently. “I’ve sold them to lots of the 
sisters myself.” He reached for a file of accounts and 
began thumbing through it as I prepared to withdraw. 

“Tll call and let you know,” I said firmly. 

Perhaps, in view of the war shortage, it would be 
all right . . . Still, I hated to risk it... 

“Here we are!” my salesman friend triumphed. “Sis- 
ter Adelindis, Sister Anicetus, Sister Athanasius,” then 
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dropping the ceremony in his rush to impress me, 
‘Bartholomew, Basilla, Benedicta, Bertha, Bertrand, 
Bonaventure, Carmel, Catherine .. .” and on through 
the alphabet. 

“I don’t care if you read a list of five hundred,” I ob- 
jected in quiet desperation. “They’re not in our com- 
munity, and we don’t wear gold frames.” 

My friend looked somewhat offended, but I left 
with the promise to call and let him know about the 
glasses. : 

The incident is only one of many that leave laymen 
with the impression that nuns don’t know their own 
minds. Often these outsiders are like the university 
instructor who refused to believe that I’d never be 
sent to teach in a large city where our community has 
no school. In vain did I try to explain. He was adamant. 
There was a Catholic school there. He knew someone 
who attended. He wouldn’t even let me enlighten him 
on the distinctions among religious communities. 

Other outsiders realize that matters like shopping, 
letter-writing, paying visits, taking meals and receiv- 
ing gifts vary from community to community. But 
they can’t understand why it should be so or what lies 
back of the differences they note in their relations 
with sisters. 

There are the sisters who can go down town to shop 
but can’t go inside the store. The neighbor who takes 
them in his car must go in and ask the proprietor for a 
pile of sheet music, then bring it out to the automobile 
while the nuns make their selection. Fortunately their 
customs are flexible enough to allow a dispensation 
when they go to purchase linoleum. 

There are the nuns who are required by rule to 
write home once each week and the others who may 
write only twice a year. There are the sisters who visit 
their parents regularly and those who may never go 
inside the house except when someone is dying. There 
are those who wear wrist watches and those who are 
allowed nothing more personal than an alarm clock. 
There are those who must go everywhere in pairs and 
those who thread their solitary way along the city 
streets. How does it all make sense? 

Perhaps it would be well to mention that even 
within a single community, circumstances may give 
tise to unusual permissions. Most rules and customs 
are flexible enough to admit of interpretation by the 
superior or, for valid reasons, of temporary dispensa- 
tion. Without this elasticity, obedience would lose 
much of its merit, for it is in yielding to the human 
judgment of the superior that the subject finds many 
opportunities for the exercise of faith. 

Religious themselves accept these differences cheer- 
fully. Members of distinct “families” within the 
Church, they have embraced a particular rule with 
knowledge and forethought. They know that the life 
of sacrifice common to all precludes envy and discon- 
tent at the fancied freedom of others. 

Among laymen, understanding of this point is often 
sadly wanting. I remember, for example, the time our 
city celebrated Business-Education Day. Two from 


our community, a sister of another order and a Jesuit 
scholastic were among the group to visit a radio sta- 
tion. We had just seen the transmitter and were pre- 
paring to get back in the three cars that would return 
us to the studio and then to a hotel for luncheon. We 
stood in the dust beside the highway and waited for 
our host to direct us. He had something to say, and 
we huddled closer together in the effort to hear above 
the roaring motors. 

“There are some among us,” he began, not without 
a hint of melodrama, “who are living dedicated lives.” 
The quartet in black exchanged covert glances and 
wondered what next. 

“We know,” our guide continued in his best radio 
manner, “that their lives demand sacrifice, and we re- 
spect and admire them for it. Now we are going to 
the hotel for luncheon, and you may notice that some 
among our number will no longer be with us. That is 
because their rules require them to have their meal 
apart from the group. They will rejoin us afterwards.” 

My companion and I looked over at the other Sister 
and saw her flushed cheeks. “Where did he get that 
‘they’ business?” we wondered. The scholastic grinned 
boyishly, and the groups moved to their respective 
cars. 

Back at the hotel, we learned that “they” meant 
“she,” and the other three blackrobes entered the din- 
ing room with the secular visitors, feeling embarrass- 
ingly “undedicated.” 

At the opposite end of the scale is the attitude of 
those who make no distinction whatever between 
nuns and the rest of the world. They are like the maga- 
zine executive who began his form letter, “Reverend 
dear Sister,” then went on to invite me and my family 
to a cocktail party “after you get off the ski lift at the 
foot of Mt. P—.” 

I declined, of course, just as Sister M does when the 
alumni office sends her repeated invitations to the 
university's beer parties. So far, no community of re- 
ligious women that I know of has proved that adapt- 
able. 

Perhaps one of the most perplexing situations arises 
when parents of nuns get together to compare notes. 
They're eager to do all they can for their daughters, 
either by way of gifts or entertainment, and they grasp 
eagerly at each new suggestion offered by this or that 
ingenious mother. 

It’s this comparative conversation that’s sometimes 
responsible for a sudden inflow of impracticalities: 
tantalizing perfumes like those that Sister A’s superior 
gave to the high-school resident students; or fancy 
stationery like that Sister B donated to the parish ba- 
zaar; or lovely lingeries like that for which Sister C 
gave enthusiastic thanks and then presented to the 
convent cook for Christmas. No wonder the problem 
remains unsolved. 

To approach a solution, the basic principle should 
be: “It’s never wise to generalize; when in doubt, ask.” 
You may be surprised now and then at what sisters 
are permitted to do as well as at what they are not. 
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Don't try too hard to analyze why it’s so. Take it for 
granted that there’s a reason for the regulation. Mean- 
while, the merry mix-up goes on. 

Communities of religious women are as various as 
the Church. Wherever there arises a new need among 
the members of Christ’s mystical body, a new com- 
munity will be formed or an existing one be modified 
to serve that need. The resulting diversity may puzzle 
the average layman, more especially the convert or the 
non-Catholic, but it is a wholesome sign. It indicates 
a noble ideal. Each religious institute has its peculiar 
spirit, bequeathed to it by its founder, embodied in 
its rule and sanctioned by the Church when she gives 
canonical approval to the religious body. From there 
on, it is the office of religious superiors to inculcate 
that spirit and of subjects to sanctify themselves in 
accord with it and with no other. 

All this poses a problem when Mrs. X decides to take 
Sisters A, B, C, D and E for an afternoon outing. Sis- 


ter A may go for the ride, but she can’t get out of the 
car or eat an ice-cream cone on the way. Sister B may 
go for the ride and get out of the car, but refreshment 
are taboo. Sister C may go for the ride and have her 
ice cream, but all within the sanctuary of the car. Sis. 
ter D may go for the ride, get out of the car and eat 
the ice-cream cone. She may even name her ow 
flavor if Mrs. X isn’t a dictator. And Sister EP She came 
out to the car and waved good-by to the other five. 
Of course, this may be a little inconvenient for the 
layman on those rare occasions when he entertains q 
“mixed group” of nuns. But he can always play safe by 
letting them “write their own ticket.” Or, failing that, 
he can go directly to the highest convenient authority, 
like the science professor in a State university who 
wrote to the bishop urging that a nun in his class adopt 
a fireproof garb, then casually informed the sister in 
question, “Oh, by the way, I wrote to that man Shana. 
han about you the other day.” SistER Mary GILBERT 








A theme song 
for the Marian Year 





Sister Mary Consolata 


Some seventy years ago there appeared on a college 
bulletin board, handwritten on a narrow strip of paper, 
a poem that epitomized with fresh and startling beauty 
much of Marian dogma and devotion. It was the work 
of one of the younger faculty members, Rev. Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, S.J. That “The Blessed Virgin Com- 
pared to the Air We Breathe” reached completion and 
survived Father Hopkins’ meticulous self-criticism is 
in itself evidence of its value. 

In all of his poetry he sought to capture the indi- 
viduating essence, the inner pattern of his subject, 
suggested to him by the Scotist doctrine of haecceitas, 
a quality for which he coined the term inscape. Hav- 
ing found this quality, he strove to clothe it in image 
and sound that would “explode” upon the mind of 
the reader, shocking him into a new awareness of 
essential truth. In his comparison in this great poem, 
he explores the concept of Mary as the mediatrix of 
all grace, averring that she is to the life of the soul 
what air is to the life of the body. 

To receive the full impact of the poem, we must 
understand on what qualities of air Hopkins based his 
comparison. Though we are not immediately aware 
of it, he gives us much of that information in the first 
sixteen lines, where he speaks of: 


Wild air, world-mothering air, 
Nestling me everywhere, 

That each eyelash or hair 
Girdles. ... 

This needful, never spent, 
And nursing element .. . 
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Were it not for Mary’s amazing warmth toward the 
human race, this would seem to be an audacious ap- 
proach to our Lady. But Hopkins promptly employs 
the maternal motif to show the intimate affection 
which exists between her and her children. She is 
“world-mothering”: she is completely absorbed in 
every phase of our life. No more than air itself can she 
be excluded from it. Her solicitude is boundless; noth- 
ing is too small to merit her attention. 

Aware of this reliance, the poet goes on with the 
urgency born of a fundamental need: 


My more than meat and drink, 
My meal at every wink; 

This air, which, by life’s law, 

My lung must draw and draw 
Now but to breathe its praise. . . 


Thus far he has been speaking ostensibly of air, but 
now he is ready to let his meaning explode. “This air,” 
he says, 


Minds me in many ways 

Of her who not only 

Gave God’s infinity 

Dwindled to infancy 

Welcome in womb and breast, 
Birth, milk, and all the rest 

But mothers each new grace 
That does now reach our race— 
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Here we have the central idea of the poem. Now the 
poet is free to sound it to its depths. 

How exactly is Mary’s work performed? Actually, 
hers is a double office. Dispenser of God’s mercy, she 
by her merit somehow tempers His attitude toward 
men’s guilt. But Mary goes further: 


... more than almoner, 

The sweet alms’ self is her 

And men are meant to share 

Her life as life does air. 
Not only the channel of His blessings, Mary is herself 
one of God’s most gracious gifts. Pure, grace-endowed 
and free from earthly passion, she is equipped to save 
man from his lower self. But before she can lift him 
to the heights of the spiritual life, she must allay 


... like air’s fine flood, 
The deathdance in his blood. 


Man’s passionate nature, left to itself, inevitably spells 
the ruin of his soul. 

Her life, of course, is God’s life within her soul, of 
which man partakes in a privileged way. Because 
Mary’s soul is so perfectly united to God, she is a 
necessary factor in completing our union with Him. 
Hers is an enduring motherhood in the spiritual order, 
for only when Mary is present can Christ be brought 
forth in the soul. There is in her no part but what will 


Be Christ our Saviour still. 

Of her flesh he took flesh: 

He does take fresh and fresh, 
Though much the mystery how, 
Not flesh but spirit now 

And makes, O marvellous! 

New Nazareths in us, 

Where she shall yet conceive 
Him, morning, noon, and eve... 


Here is delineated Mary’s part in the mystical body. 
Over and over again, at each instant of each day, Mary 
is releasing Christ-life, the sanctifying grace merited 
by her Son, to the cells of His mystical body. The 
thought becomes clearer as he continues: 


Men here may draw like breath 
More Christ and baffle death. 


Christ, the Vine, is the source of our life, but it is 
through Mary that we draw that life. Little by little, 
as we submit ourselves to Him, our activities come to 
be regulated by grace rather than by self-love. And 
as the old self is blotted out, a new and nobler one is 
painted in. Like St. Paul, we put on the new man, 
until we too can say: “I live now, not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” 

Then, too, inevitably as the individual member is 
regenerated, the whole body benefits. With each new 
infusion of grace which we individually receive, the 
entire body is strengthened, growing another cubit 
toward its full stature. So individually and corporately 
We can say, 

... each one 


More makes, when all is done, 
Both God’s and Mary’s Son. 


Mary’s motherhood in the mystical order is the out- 
come and continuation of her motherhood in the order 
of time. God’s love of her and of us prompted the 
particular mode of coming which made her assistance 
imperative. Returning to the figure of air, Hopkins 
cries: 

. . . look overhead 


How air is azuréd; 
O how! 


Yet this blue atmosphere will transmit perfect the 
“seven or seven times seven/Hued sunbeam.” And in- 
tervening between the sun and man, it preserves him 
from utter destruction by that “blear and blinding 
ball.” So Mary transmits the light of Christ, made 
fairer through her mediation. In the Old Law, God 
was a God of wrath and of vengeance, upon whom no 
one dared look. Before Him man trembled and was 
afraid. Then: 


A mother cam to mould 

Those limbs !ike ours which are 
What must mal.» our daystar 
Much dearer to mankind; 
Whose glory bare would blind 
Or less would win man’s mind. 


And Christ, taking His human form from Mary, came 
to us as the child-God, to be loved rather than feared. 

This, then, in bare outline, is the thought-content 
of the poem. Not that one has begun to exhaust any 
poem, having distilled from it a logical paraphrase. 
Yet even such a cursory examination discloses the 
aptness of the air-simile considered as an elemental 
image, something basic to life. Actually, the image 
goes much deeper than that. It is probably the most 
perfect analogy for the Blessed Virgin that one could 
devise. This becomes clear as one observes in what 
manner the poet develops the likeness. 

In the first place, through by-passing the more ob- 
vious aspects of the comparison—purity, ethereal qual- 
ity, etc.—Hopkins serves notice that he intends more 
than a mere trite expression of pious devotion. He is 
looking for essentials. For that reason, a search for 
the secret of Mary’s greatness takes him directly back 
to the spirit of the New Testament. Hopkins’ Virgin 
is the Virgin of the Magnificat, who sings of herself: 


My soul doth magnify the Lord... 

From henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed. 

For He that is mighty hath done great things 
in me, and Holy is His Name. 


Mary’s canticle testifies to her perfect humility at the 
moment when she accepts her office of glorifying God 
through all generations. Hopkins sees her similarly. She 


This one work has to do— 

Let all God’s glory through, 
God’s glory which would go 
Through her and from her flow 
Off, and no way but so. 





Sister Mary Consolata, B.V.M., teaches English and 
religion at the Immaculata High School in Chicago. 
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A transparent medium, retaining nothing tor itself, 
hidden, humble and poor: such is Mary. But these 
are also attributes of air. What could be more hidden, 
in that we cannot see it? Or poorer, in that it has 
nothing which it possesses for its own? As for humility 
—that is perhaps the outstanding characteristic of air. 
The cheapest of all elements, able and willing to go 
anywhere, air is completely accessible to everyone. 
It is 

... fairly mixed 

With, riddles, and is rife 

In every least thing’s life. . . 
How could it be otherwise than humble? And we are 
to share her humility, for Hopkins makes the assertion 
that 


. men are meant to share 
Her life as life does air. 


The daring of Hopkins’ metaphor is mitigated by his 
skilful handling of its discordant elements, as for ex- 
ample when he molds into a meaningful relationship 
his use of the adjective “wild” with regard to our 
Lady. : 

Not satisfied with “wild air,” he repeatedly em- 
ploys expressions like “wild web .. . live air .. . air 
wild.” “Wildness” may at first seem a contradiction 
when applied to Mary, but taken in the sense of “free, 
expansive, penetrating,” it becomes exceedingly apt. 
“Liveness,” too, implies a sort of personalized energy, 
not inappropriate. And so a difficult figure becomes a 
willing conveyor of close-packed meaning and unified 
thought. 

But it is the apostrophe, a prayer of supplication, 
that gives to the work its final unity. Here is the 
summing-up in a reverent plea, childlike in its loving 
simplicity: 


Be thou then, O thou dear 

Mother, my atmosphere; 

My happier world, wherein 

To wend and meet no sin. . . 

Fronting my froward eye 

With sweet and scarless sky. 
The poet asks of her a protective insulation, an im. 
maculate skyscape to confront his wayward and per. 
verse senses. But more than that, he prays for a posi- 
tive inspiration: 

Stir in my ears, speak there 

Of God’s love, O live air, 

Of patience, penance, prayer: 

World-mothering air, air wild, 

Wound with thee, in thee isled, 

Fold home, fast fold thy child. 


The apostrophe is vitally important in another way, 
It is this which determines the nature of the poem, 
which gives it the form of a meditation. In the earlier 
sections the poet’s tone has been appreciative, rev. 
erent, sincere, but analytical. He has explored the 
subject thoroughly in its many implications. He has 
become better acquainted with Mary and her office. 
Now, in loving colloquy, he is moved to trust, or re- 
trust, himself to her protection, to submit to her per- 
suasive nature and to love her more for his better 
knowledge of her. 

It is a logical conclusion, so logical that had Hopkins 
not written it, it would have been implied. But by 
setting it down he has brought to a close a poem 
which, like the meditation it is, has the power to 
deepen our convictions and move our wills. It is a 
work of profound significance in these days when 
Mary, “charged with love,’. . . charged with God,” 
stands most ready to intercede for our multiple social 
and individual, temporal and spiritual needs. 











Jesuit in earlier China 





CHINA IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY: The Journals of Matthew 
Ricci: 1583-1610 





Translated from the Latin by Louis J. 
Gallagher, S.J. With a Foreword by 
Richard J. Cushing, D.D., LL.D., 
Archbishop of Boston. Random House. 
616p. $7.50 


This book reads like a novel. It keeps 
you asking what will happen next. It 
grips your attention by the richness of 
unexpected incidents of missionary 
life. And yet everything that Mateo 
Ricci, the famous Jesuit missionary to 
China, has recorded here rings sin- 
cere and true. It gives a more intimate 
and accurate picture of Chinese char- 
acteristics and customs than Marco 
Polo’s Travels. These journals are all 
the more valuable because they were 
intended only to serve as a detailed 
report on mission work to Fr. Ricci’s 
superior and confréres at home. 


In his Preface, Fr. Gallagher writes: 


The nobility of character of the 
Chinese people, their love of 
liberty, of order and of learning, 
their devout tendency toward 
religion, and their keen sense of 
justice and of ethical interpreta- 
tion, were never more clearly re- 
vealed than when set forth in 
what Ricci calls his summary 
study of the customs, laws, in- 
stitutes and government of the 
Chinese people (p. xxii). 


This is the brighter side of the picture. 
But Mateo Ricci is ruthlessly honest, 
and is just as objective in his observa- 
tions on the superstitions and bad hab- 
its prevailing at that time in the Im- 
perial Court and among the people. 
The historical and cultural sig- 
nificance of Fr. Ricci’s life work is 
summed up in one simple sentence by 
Fr. Gallagher: “It introduced Confu- 
cius to Europe and Copernicus and 
Euclid to China” (p. xix). I do not 
know if European historians have 
shown adequate recognition of Ricci’s 
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importance. As for China, no historian 
worthy of the name has failed to do 
justice to the scientific contributions 
of Ricci and his co-workers, Chinese 
as well as European. 

To the present reviewer, the most 
important contribution of this book 
lies in the light it throws on missiology. 
Like all great missionaries, Ricci fol- 
lowed the way of St. Paul, and this 
in a twofold manner. In the first place, 
Ricci became all things to all men. 
He dressed like a Chinese scholar and, 
judging by his portraits, even his facial 
expression became Chinese. While his 
special situation compelled him to as- 
sociate with officials, his heart was 
with the common people. It was be- 
cause of his single-hearted devotion to 
Christ that he became so adaptable to 
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the people among whom he had to 
work. 

In the second place, he was Pauline 
in his preaching. His way of approach 
is always that of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles: “What you worship in ig- 
norance, that I proclaim to you” 
(Acts: 17, 23). To illustrate this point, 
let me quote one passage: 


Copies of the commandments 
were printed in Chinese and given 
out to all who asked for them. 
Many who received them said 
they would live in the future ac- 
cording to these commandments, 
because, as they claimed, they 
were in such accord with the 
yoice of conscience and with the 
natural law. Their reverence for 
the Christian law increased with 
their admiration for it. (p. 155). 


This may be called the natural-law 
approach to Christianity and confirms 
once more the words of Christ that 
He had come not to destroy the Law 
but to fulfil it. Of course, like all hu- 
man beings, Ricci had his limitations. 
He does not seem to have had an in- 
timate knowledge of the philosophical 
and mystical aspects of Taoism and 
Buddhism. But his mastery of Con- 
fucianism and the beautiful style of 
his Chinese writings are a wonder to 
all. 

This book is replete with touching 
events. Among the most touching is 
the deathbed scene recorded by Tri- 
gault: 


Many of the new converts had 
come to visit the patient, and they 
knelt before a crucifix and prayed 
that God would direct the Fath- 
ers to use the remedy that would 
be most helpful. It was a source 
cf great admiration to hear with 
what devotion some of the con- 
verts prayed that God might take 
some years off their own lives and 
prolong the life of their common 
father (p. 562). 


This may bring a smile to some of our 
Western readers, as showing how busi- 
nesslike and matter-of-fact the Chinese 
people are even in their dealings with 
God. But there can be no denying 
that they are a grateful people. 

Ricci’s farewell words to his associ- 
ates were: “I am leaving you on the 
threshold of an open door that leads 
toa great reward, but only after labors 
endured and dangers encountered” 
(p. 563). These words were pro- 
phetic. Without minimizing the works 
of the other orders, one must say that, 
from Mateo Ricci to Beda Chang, the 
contributions of the Jesuits to the apos- 
tolic work in China, together with 
their untold labors and sufferings, con- 
stitute one of the most glorious chap- 
ters in the history of Christianity. The 
teader owes a great debt to Fr. Gal- 


lagher for producing such a beautiful 
translation, to Archbishop Cushing for 
the thoughtful Foreword, and to Ran- 
dom House for the exquisite format, 
which charms by its Oriental touch. 
Joun C. H. Wu 


Ambassador in today’s India 





AMBASSADOR’S REPORT 





By Chester Bowles. Harper. 415p. $4 


In the struggle which now confronts a 
divided world, the foreign policies of 
no country in Asia have been more of 
an enigma to the American people 
than those of India. Because of her 
so-called “neutralism” this largest dem- 
ocratic nation in the Far East has been 
accused of everything from obtuse- 
ness in the face of what seems to us a 
very real threat to her freedom to 
positive favoritism toward commu- 
nism. 





In Ambassador's Report, Mr. 
Bowles’ record of two years of diplo- 
matic service in India, our former 
envoy probes the motives behind these 
policies of India. The reader will not 
always agree that those motives are 
well-founded (neither does the author, 
as he often takes pains to point out), 
but he will not put the book down 
without having arrived at a deeper 
appreciation of the whys of India’s 
determination to take no sides in the 
cold war. 

For one thing, Mr. Bowles quickly 
disabuses the reader of any miscon- 
ception he may have that India (in 
other words, Pandit Nehru) is “soft on 
communism.” He remarks that anyone 
who has read the Prime Minister’s 
books, “overflowing with an irrre- 
pressible faith in Western liberalism, 
law and the rationalism of the Renais- 
sance,” must realize that totalitarian 
dogmatism has no place in his political 
thought. On the contrary there is in 
Mr. Nehru a basic hostility toward 
communism which has impelled him 
to take ruthless action against the evil 
on India’s domestic front. 


When our former Ambassador first 
arrived in India in late 1951, there 
were 8,500 Communists and fellow- 
traveling agitators in jail under a De- 
tention Act which permits the Govern- 
ment to imprison without trial anyone 
so much as charged with subversion. 
We have not taken such harsh meas- 
ures against the Reds and their ilk 
here in the United States. 

Oddly enough, it is because of the 
very success with which he has com- 
bated subversion within India that 
Mr. Nehru remains unimpressed by 
the menace of international commu- 
nism. The fact that the party in India 
has proved itself to be such an em- 
bittered and ineffectual group, appear- 
ing particularly futile whenever it has 
chosen to lock horns with the Prime 
Minister in parliamentary debate, has 
served to blind him, if not to the in- 
herent malice of communism, at least 
to its urgency as an external threat. 

Yet Mr. Nehru also argues on its 
own merits his policy of non-involve- 
ment in the cold war. He firmly be- 
lieves that marshaling the military 
strength of the world into two camps 
will only precipitate the conflict it is 
calculated to avoid. During his visit 
to the United States in 1949 he stated: 
“If all the world takes sides and talks 
of war, war becomes almost certain.” 
Since then Mr. Nehru has seen no 
reason to change his estimate of the 
world’s rush toward armament. 

Underlying the Prime Minister’s 
convictions, of course, is the Gandhian 
philosophy of nonviolence. India won 
her fifty-year struggle for indepen- 
dence through a program of passive 
resistance. Naive as it may seem to 
us, Mr. Nehru is honestly convinced 
that the Communist threat can and 
should be met the same way. 

In the meantime, as India takes the 
path of passive resistance, she faces 
domestic problems of appalling mag- 
nitude. Any additional commitments 
which a military alliance with the 
West would involve would force her 
to put off some, if not all, of her am- 
bitious program of economic and in- 
dustrial expansion. 

Unquestionably India’s success or 
failure in this program will have a 
resounding effect throughout Asia. As 
an Indian statesman remarked: 


Our ability through democracy 
to surpass or at least equal 
China’s development under a dic- 
tatorship will determine our abil- 
ity to survive as a free nation. 


Mr. Bowles, therefore, envisages the 
struggle for the political soul of Asia, 
not as between America and Russia, 
but primarily between India and Red 
China. Close to a billion noncommit- 
ted Asians are watching closely to see 
if India can at least equal through 
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democratic processes the industrial 
expansion totalitarian China may 
prove capable of accomplishing. If 
she fails, Asia will lose faith in democ- 
racy as a way of life. Thus, whether or 
not India does enter into an actual 
alliance with the West, she still has a 
highly important role to play in the 
cold war, a role which we cannot 
afford to ignore. 

Mr. Nehru’s argument that India’s 
first duty is to herself should awaken 
understanding among Americans. 
After all, a policy of shunning foreign 
alliances while India sets her own 
house in order closely parallels our 
own policy adopted in the days when 
we were a fledgling republic and more 
concerned with internal development 
than with “foreign entanglements.” If 
it is going to take a threat poised on 
India’s very borders to jolt the country 
out of her “neutralism,” we must not 
forget, Mr. Bowles reminds us, that it 
took two world wars to shake us 
loose from a policy of isolationism. 

We cannot count, then, on India’s 
frank and open alignment with the 
West in the cold war. We can and 
must hope for immediate and tangible 
results in her war against poverty and 
low living standards. Hence Mr. 
Bowles’ preoccupation throughout 
Ambassador's Report with the past 
and possible future accomplishments 
of our Point Four program in India. 

The book makes a strong case for 
continued and even greater economic 
and technical aid for the country. 
Granted the author’s contention that 
India is the hope of Asia, we should 
be making one of the biggest mis- 
take we have ever made in the Far 
East, if we allowed her to succumb by 
default simply because we cannot see 
eye to eye with her on certain as- 
pects of her “independent foreign 
policy.” As Mr. Bowles points out: 


If in five or ten or fifteen years 
free Asia has failed, for lack of 
our sufficient moral or material 
support or for any other reason, it 
takes no fortuneteller with a crys- 
tal ball to imagine the angry con- 
gressional committees sitting on 
the fateful questions: “Why did 
our public officials fail to learn 
from the failure in China? Who is 
resposible for the collapse of free 
India and free Asia?” 


In that grim session, remarks the au- 
thor, he “would have no interest.” 
And Mr. Bowles would be right, for 
he will have already spoken his piece. 
Ambassador’s Report is one of the 
most significant analyses of India’s, 
and therefore Asia’s, problems yet to 
have appeared. Our policy-makers 
could do worse than heed Mr. Bowles 
obvious plea for a better understand- 
ing of India. Vincent S. KEARNEY 
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Pioneering study 





THE WORKER SPEAKS HIS MIND 
ON COMPANY AND UNION 





By Theodore V. Purcell, S.J. Harvard 
U. Press. 344p. $6 


In The New Society, Peter Drucker 
observed: “Above all, the solution of 
unionism depends on the resolution 
of ‘split allegiance’ into ‘twin alle. 
giance’.” By this Mr. Drucker meant 
that all the problems of industrial re. 
lations would be well on the way to 
solution if workers could only recon- 
cile their loyalty to the union with 
their allegiance to the company, and 
management could reconcile its loyalty 
to the company with allegiance to the 
union. In The Worker Speaks His 
Mind on Company and Union, Fr. 
Purcell, Wertheim Fellow and assis. 
tant professor of psychology and in- 
dustrial relations at Chicago’s Loyola 
University, comes to the heartening 
conclusion that in at least one sig- 
nificant case Mr. Drucker’s assump- 
tion of split allegiance is largely 
groundless. He suggests, furthermore, 
that his findings may, with caution, 
be applied widely in U. S. industry. 

For his guinea pig, Fr. Purcell 
made the unpropitious choice of the 
Swift packing plant in Chicago. In the 
early days, Swift management was as 
callous toward the human needs of 
its employes as were many other man- 
agements a half-century ago. When 
unionism arose in response to many 
evils, Swift fought it with most of the 
old, time-trusted tools. It fought it, 
however, in a fairly enlightened way, 
with a good deal of emphasis on wel- 
fare programs and employe-represen- 
tation plans. Nevertheless unionism 
came to stay in 1942 when the com- 
pany officially recognized Local 28 
of the United Packinghouse Workers 
(UPWA-CIO). 

The history of this local is as stormy 
as it is brief. The climax to its tur- 
bulent development came in 1948 
when, after a disastrous strike, Com- 
munists ousted the old officials and 
captured control. (Last year the anti- 
Communists finally regained control.) 
It was during the period of CP dom- 
ination, in 1950, that Fr. Purcell, 
using the interview technique, made 
his study of the Swift plant commu- 
nity. If the author loaded the dice, 
he loaded them against the thesis of 
dual allegiance. 

What concerned Fr. Purcell were 
answers to three questions. He wanted 
to know whether the average worker 
at Swift had allegiance to both the 
company and the union, that is, 
whether he was satisfied with both as 
institutions. Going a step further, he 
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wished to ascertain whether the 
worker regarded both company and 
union as essential to the satisfaction of 
his wants. Finally, he sought to de- 
termine whether the worker’s alle- 
giance to one of the organizations 
tended to weaken his satisfaction with 
the other. 

Fr. Purcell’s interviews revealed 
that “73 per cent, nearly three-fourths 


of the men and women of the plant . 


community, do have positive alle- 
giance both to Swift & Company and 
to the UPWA.” The author thought 
his findings all the more remarkable 
“in view of the crisis through which 
Local 28 was passing.” To this re- 
viewer the findings become even more 
significant when we realize that among 
the nearly 400 interviewed were 31 
foremen and 20 key management of- 
ficials. As might have been anticipated, 
the union shop stewards had a strong- 
er allegiance to the union than em- 
ployes had generally, and the manage- 
ment people, especially on the higher 
levels, a notably weaker allegiance. 

How to explain this allegiance to a 
union which only two years earlier had 
been decimated by an unpopular and 
losing strike and then captured by the 
Communists? The answer, Fr. Purcell 
found, is that the union as an in- 
stitution responds to basic needs of the 
worker, needs which management, no 
matter how enlightened, cannot sat- 
isfy. As Fr. Purcell writes: 


We did not find the workers’ 
desire for a union to be imposed 
upon them by demagogic labor 
leaders, as asserted by such over- 
simplifying and emotional ob- 
servers as Westbrook Pegler. 
Rather we found this desire grow- 
ing out of the needs of the work 
life itself, the need for some pro- 
tection, for status, for repre- 
sentation, for “somebody to back 
you up” against the giant organ- 
ization, with its many levels of 
authority, whose primary, though 
not exclusive, concerns are in- 
evitably production, market com- 
petition and profits. 


One of the many fruitful by-products 
of this study is the light it throws on 
the effect of such factors as sex, race 
and length of service on the worker's 
allegiance to his union and his com- 
pany. At the Swift plant in Chicago, 
women had a stronger allegiance to 
the company and a weaker allegiance 
to the union than men had. The longer 
they were employed the stronger their 
allegiance to the company. In a some- 
what lesser degree length of service 
similarly affected the attitude of the 
men toward the company. Generally 
speaking, the colored as a group were 
more loyal to the union than were the 
whites—a dramatic reversal of the situ- 
ation in the 1920’s when Negroes, 


many of them newly arrived from the 
South, were not union-conscious and 
on several occasions served at Swift 
as strikebreakers. 

On the basis of his study, Fr. Pur- 
cell believes that Swift management 
and Local 28 can do a number of 
things to promote greater dual alle- 
giance in the plant community. Among 
his suggestions is one that is sure to 
rub some businessmen the wrong way. 
Again and again, says Fr. Purcell, his 
data point to the need for “a reason- 
able degree of union security.” With- 
out it, he doubts whether a high 
degree of industrial harmony is pos- 





t 


sible at Swift. He recommends that 
the company adopt the modified type 
of union shop in effect at GM. 

It should be duly noted, I suppose, 
that the book has all the trimmings 
expected in a scholarly job—a profu- 
sion of footnotes, tables, appendices, 
bibliography and index. This should 
not discourage ordinary businessmen, 
labor leaders and the interested public 
from reading it. John L. McCaffrey, 
president of International Harvester, 
says that it “can be read with profit by 
every executive and union leader, as 
well as by social scientists and other 
students of domestic problems.” Sum- 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





fRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





(RISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and quyalities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—544", 6”, 64%” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Purple Veiling Silk. Free 
Samples. Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 
M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





SEMINARY FOR JAMAICA—Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in Jamaica, B.W.I. are training 
seminarians in two cottages. A decent 
Seminary is badly needed. Can you help 
this noblest of missionary works? Rev. 
Robert Burke, S.J., c/o Jesuit Missions, 
1106 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass. 








ner Slichter calls it “as rewarding a 
book on labor problems as I have had 
the opportunity to read in years.” That 
is high praise but every word of it is 
fully deserved. If all this sounds more 
like a publisher’s blurb than a book 
review, I can only plead, humanly, 
that Fr. Purcell’s scholarly effort 
buttresses several positions which this 
Review has defended over the years. 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE 





THE DEATH OF KINGS 





By Charles Wertenbaker. Random 
House. 478p. $3.95 


The journalistic world of the weekly 
newsmagazine is the setting for 
Charles Wertenbaker’s new novel, and 
he writes about it with all the authority 
of a man who has spent a decade and 
a half on Time as an editor and foreign 
correspondent. Indeed, the concentric 
rings of personal and politica] influence 
emanating from the publisher’s office 
and vibrating around satellite editors 
have seldom been so effectively and 
sensatively explored. Add to this an 
extraordinary amount of promiscuity 
between husbands, wives and mistres- 
ses, a serious attempt to analyze the 
mental attitudes of the young Com- 
munist sympathizer of a decade or two 
ago, plus a faithful re-creation of the 
events and state of mind immediately 
preceding and during World War II, 
and you have a good idea of what’s in 
store for you in these pages. 

The book opens with Robert Berke- 
ley in the process of resigning his posi- 
tion as foreign editor of Beacon in 
order to support Dick Elgin, a young 
Beacon editor accused of subversive 
activity by a Senate investigating com- 
mittee. The plot structure then works 
up to the climax of the conspiracy trial 
with a certain amount of suspense as 
we follow by means of flashbacks the 
romantic and professional activities of 
the Beacon staff over some years. 

Louis Baron, well-born megalo- 
maniac publisher of Beacon; his opera- 
singer wife Jessica; Berkeley, his chief 
confidant; Fanny McCarthy, the young 
Bohemian who is passed from one bed 
to the next, and the half-dozen top 
editors (together with their wives) 
who determine Beacon’s editorial 
policy—all are true to type. The atmos- 
phere of London, Paris, Washington 
and New York during these hectic 
years is excellently depicted and real 
enough to breathe. On the whole quite 
a creditable performance. 

Two points, however, should be 
noted about The Death of Kings. The 
first is the author’s preoccupation with 
political opinion, which he puts into 
the mouths of his characters in such 
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large and protracted doses as to slow 
up the machinery of the plot and ty 
the patience of the reader. Mr. Wer. 
tenbaker knows an impressive lot 
about foreign affairs, but one wishes 
that he had not felt constrained to get 
it all into this novel. 

The second point is a moral one, 
There have certainly been many recent 
novels more concerned with sex and 
more abusive in language, but this 
reader cannot recall any that so im. 
plicitly condones sexual promiscuity 
nor one which so effectively manages 
to strip the relationship of husband 
and wife of all spiritual significance, 

Joun M. Conno.e 





HOW TO LIE WITH STATISTICS 





By Darrell Huff. Norton. 142p. $2.95 


We are living in a statistical age. This 
is but a corollary of the prevalent 
preoccupation with the quantitative, 
There was a time when statistics led 
a very hidden existence within the 
forbidding confines of economic lit. 
erature. In those days the vast major. 
ity of people rarely encountered sta- 
tistics, but today it is scarcely possible 
to avoid them. They are as omnipres- 
ent as cigarette advertisements and as 
ubiquitous as pollsters. 

This new mode of existence on the 
part of statistics raises a problem. 
Statistics, always highly susceptible to 
biased manipulation, are being used 
on a rather grand scale, not in the 
service of truth, but as an instrument 
of propaganda and deception. The 
hucksters have incorporated statistics 
into their sales pitches. On all sides 
we find groups, out to win an argu 
ment, offering statistical “proof.” 

If we read Mr. Huff's excellent 
book we shall see why such proofs 
are suspect and we shall be put on 
our guard against the interested use of 
statistics. This book performs the same 
sort of service for the general public 
as articles on the arts of the pick 
pocket. The author shows the reader 
how cleverly statistics can be used to 
create false impressions. He explains 
how statistics should be tested for 
validity and, at the same time, he in- 
parts a great deal of knowledge about 
the fundamentals of the science of 
statistics, such as the different kinds 
of averages, deviations and probable 
errors. 

Perhaps what is most important of 
all is that he emphasizes the fact that 
statistics is an art as well as a science. 
The art consists in judging how best 
to apply statistical techniques to the 
concrete problem at hand. Fantastic 
results can be honestly achieved when 
only the science is employed. 
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All this sounds very ponderous and 
academic. Nothing could be farther 
fom the truth. This book is delight- 
fully clear and sprightly, and its 
grightliness is enhanced by Irving 
Geis’ humorous illustrations. It is rec- 
ommended to all who read, or who 
watch television. 

CornE.ius A. ELLER 





THE IRISH AND CATHOLIC POWER | 








By Paul Blanshard. Beacon Press. 
327p. $3.50 


Mr. Blanshard’s first book, American 
Freedom and Catholic Power, raised 
the hackles of many a non-Catholic by 
the frightening image he drew of what 
must inevitably happen to this country 
should Catholics become a majority of 
the population. His latest book, if 
read carefully, should purge his vic- 
tims of many of their fears. Uncon- 
sciously, no doubt, he has now exor- 
cised the devil of the fears he did so 
much to create. 

For Mr. Blanshard has visited and 
studied Ireland as an exemplar of a 
predominantly Catholic country in the 
English-speaking world. What he has 
found is a political society quite dif- 
ferent from that of Spain and quite 
diferent from the image he had pre- 
viously created of what a predomi- 
nantly Catholic country must neces- 
sarily be like. He found that political 
democracy is real. He found that re- 
ligious freedom exists for Protestants 
as well as for Catholics. He found 
Protestants no less satisfied than Cath- 
dlics with the school system. 

Naturally he found many things 
that he did not like. And now, in this 
his latest book, he is warning Amer- 
ican non-Catholics that these things 
which he does not like about Ireland 
will inevitably become part of the 
American cultural pattern if Catholics 
become the American majority. 

Again he misses the point, and with 
less excuse than before. His own book 
offers convincing evidence of the val- 
idity of the Catholic reply made to his 
original thesis. His own investigations 
have proved that the Irish people have 
not molded their attitudes or their be- 
havior upon the Spanish model, or the 
Italian model, or the French or any 
other model. Nor have their political 
ideals and institutions been manufac- 
tured for them by canon lawyers in 
Rome. As their historical experiences 
have been their own, so the ideals 
which they are striving to realize and 
the values they are endeavoring to 
preserve are their own. 

Irish Catholics have not, as Mr. 
Blanshard thought such a Catholic na- 
tion would have, remade themselves in 
the image of Spain. There is no reason 
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to suppose, therefore, that American 
Catholics, become the majority, will 
remake themselves in the image of 
Ireland. 

What Mr. Blanshard says about 
book censorship in Ireland can hardly 
be gainsaid. Censorship, as a means 
of protecting grown men and women 
from the risks necessarily involved in 
the freedom to choose which God gave 
them when he made them rational and 
therefore free human beings, is always 
fraught with danger. It easily leads to 
abuses. It has led to such abuses in 
Ireland, where the danger that it will 
stifle creative intellectual and moral 
inspiration is no longer remote. 
Thoughtful Irishmen recognize the 
abuse and have already voiced the 
criticism now repeated. 

What Mr. Blanshard says about 
clerical control of the Irish Republic 
is not proved by the principal example 
he gives. Even Mr. Blanshard admits 
that Dr. Browne’s health plan was 
badly drawn and overreached itself. 
There were valid objections to it, and 
certainly the hierarchy was within its 
rights in stating its objections. 

Many of the criticisms directed at 
Mr. Blanshard’s earlier books could be 
repeated here. There are the same 
erroneous assumptions. Mr. Blanshard, 
for example, still thinks of the vast 
Catholic body, bishops, priests and 
laity, as so many puppets dancing in 
perfectly regimented unison to the 
master puppeteer who is the Pope. 
There is the same total incomprehen- 
sion of the supernatural element in the 
Church’s life. If, for example, the 
Church insists upon the Catholic up- 
bringing of children born of mixed 
marriages, it is simply to swell her 
membership and increase her power. 
The saving of souls has nothing to do 
with it. There is the same confusion 
of moral questions with political ques- 
tions. Divorce, birth control, euthan- 
asia, abortion (why not murder, theft, 
gambling, etc.?) are political, not 
moral, questions, in Mr. Blanshard’s 
view. 

To this reviewer, however, it does 
seem that there is a noticeable, if not 
marked, improvement in Mr. Blan- 
shard’s tone. Many Catholics, espec- 
ially Irish, readers, whose gorge will 
rise at the reading of this book, will 
not agree. Nevertheless, there are 
fewer slurs, fewer sneers at Catholic 
practice and belief than in the pre- 
vious book. There is more readiness to 
admit some entries on the credit side 
of the ledger. 

Perhaps some subtle charm crept, 
like the soft Irish dew, into Mr. Blan- 
shard’s soul. In his previous books he 
never seemed to be fair. In this one 
he sometimes seems to be trying. 
Maybe Ireland did something to him. 

GeorcE H. DuNNE 
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THE WORD 











“There was a man who sowed his field 
with clean seed; but while all the 
world was asleep, an enemy of his 
came and scattered tares among the 
wheat” (Matt. 13:24-25; Gospel for 
fifth Sunday after Epiphany). 


The deepest impulses of human 
nature, while they remain always and 
everywhere the same, necessarily oper- 
ate in terms of particular time and 
place. An ancient Jew was apt to love 
a maiden partly, at least, because 
she was fat, whereas a contemporary 
American is apt to love a girl initially, 
at least, because she is slender. That 
is why half the young women in the 
United States suffer from something 
like malnutrition. 

So with the opposite human im- 
pulse of hatred or revenge. An em- 
bittered man today might torment his 
detested neighbor by operating a radio 
at full blast throughout the night, or 
by phoning him at outrageous hours, 
or even (fearful thought) by tamper- 
ing with his television aerial. In our 
Lord’s day a man who hated another 
would tear up his vine or steal a lamb 
from his flock or, as in the parable of 
the wheat and the tares, oversow with 
weed-seed his neighbor’s carefully 
sown field. 

What is the parallelism between the 
strictly contemporary and topical story 
which our Saviour told about the 
sower and the timeless and universal 
meaning which He intended? 

For one thing, the enemy in the 
parable is that fallen angel whom 
Scripture invariably names Satan (the 
Adversary), and whom St. Ignatius 
Loyola, in his justly celebrated Spiri- 
tual Exercises, keeps calling with exact 
calculation, the mortal enemy of man- 


kind. 
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This Satan has had a checkere( 
career in more ways than one. For q 
long Christian time everyone believed 
in the devil and was very much afraid 
of him, though the saints, who are bes 
informed on such purely supernatural 
matters, generally insisted that we 
ought to believe in Satan and allow 
for him, but almost exclusively laugh 
at him. 

Then there followed a period ip 
which it becomes hopelessly gauche 
and ridiculously naive to believe in the 
fallen angel. The brave, new science of 
the nineteenth century exploded Satan 
at about the same time it exploded 
God. Neither God nor Lucifer, how. 
ever, remained exploded, perhaps in 
part because the brave, new science 
rather exploded itself. 

Now we enter upon a new satanic 
era. Presently we all believe in the 
devil so firmly and, indeed, so cor. 
dially (according to the Italian littera- 
teur Papini), that we must finally be. 
gin to feel sorry for him. We must 
do battle with the demon to stay out 
of his hell. But even after we have 
reached God’s heaven, Satan, it ap- 
pears, will shortly join us there. It's 
all very confusing. 

The misplaced and totally wasted 
sympathy of our remarkable age for 
what might be called professional evil- 
doers may be a tribute to the softness 
of our hearts. It is unquestionably a 
testimony to the softness of our heads. 
There is at least one truth which many 
today do not clearly see, and that truth 
is the terrible evilness of moral evil. 
We wish to have it that what exact 
theology carefully terms mortal sin is 
not so very deadly after all. We prefer 
to regard such moral evil as an unfor- 
tunate slip rather than as a calculated 
choice. We feel confident that mortal 
sin may actually deal the soul a knock- 
out blow which spiritually incapac- 
itates a man for a shorter or longer 
time, but that it surely doesn’t kill 
the soul. The effect of mortal sin on 
the human soul can hardly, we feel, 
be so dreadfully and appallingly find 
as the effect of mortal disease on the 
human body. 

In other words, we still have no 
authentic or just concept of what it 
really means grievously to offend the 
God who made us and who died for 
us. 
The Master in our Lord’s parable 
was very patient. He was anything but 
hasty. Nevertheless, he says quite 
firmly and unequivocally that when 
the appointed hour strikes, the weeds 
will most certainly be gathered to- 
gether in bundles to be burned, and 
such burning has the look of being 4 
definitive procedure. On the subject 
of unrepented mortal sin Christ the 
Judge is patient, but quite final. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
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NEXT WEEK 


America 


STARTS 





a new cooperative series of announcements 
to be presented by 


JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
during 1954 


THE JESUIT SYSTEM of education fol- 
lows a traditional, frequently revised set of 


PChestinut Hill 67. Mass. regulations and instructions for the guidance 
CANISIUS or 


Butfalo 8, New , . p . - : 
CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY of officials and teachers in Jesuit institutions 
UNIVERSITY va DETROIT 


Detroit 21, Mic e . . . 
FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY of higher education. This system provides for 
Fairtieid, Conn. 
FORDHAM pgp omy hed 
Ww or! 2 . . . 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY both the imparting and accumulation of 
t 
GONZAGA. UNIVERSITY 
oa knowledge and the development of the moral 
orcester 
JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY ‘ 
Cleveland 18, Ohio and intellectual faculties of the student. 
Syracuse 3, New York 
LOYOLA COLLEGE 
Baltimore 10, Md. 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 





LOYOLA UNIVERSITY Bi d f h 
eel end of the 
Lovota “Unt INIVERSITY 
Ww rie: 
wanauerte UNIVERSITY Natural and Supernatural 


REGIS COLLEGE 
Denver 11, Colo. 


ROCKHURST COLLEGE @ Jesuit higher education naturally has 
“ine at ee much in common with all Catholic 
So higher education. At the same time, all 
ST. PETER’S COLLEGE groups conducting colleges and uni- 
U. OF SAN FRANCISCO versities are to some extent distin- 
San Francisco 17, Calif. e ° : 
UNIVERSITY OF "SANTA CLARA guished by different kinds of em- 
ye ong itd SCRANTON phasis. 
cranton 
gr ng gala @ Jesuit education aims at the harmo- 
SPRING HILL COLLEGE nious development of the natural and 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY supernatural faculties of man carried 
incinna , Ohio ° = ° 
out according to the distinctive fea- 


tures of the Jesuit system. 

@ The moral and religious formation of 
students, together with the moulding 
and enriching of talent, are essential 
to this system. 

@ Such education aims at the close and 
intimate union of scholarship and 
solid spirituality in preparing students 
for the family, the community, the 
nation and the Church. 
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THEATRE 











CORIOLANUS, recently opened at 
the Phoenix, is ar, eloquent and color- 
ful production of Shakespeare’s trag- 
edy that will delight theatregoers who 
enjoy either stirring drama or radiant 
theatre. Impressive performances are 
rendered by Robert Ryan, in the title 
role, and John Emery and Mildred 
Natwich, respectively his foeman-at- 
arms and mother. Alan Napier, Joseph 
Holland, Will Geer and John Ran- 
dolph stand out conspicuously in sup- 
porting roles. 

The producers ‘have assembled a 
large and talented cast which John 
Houseman has welded into a brilliant 
ensemble. Donald Oenslager’s settings, 
while suggesting the solid masonry of 
ancient cities, is sufficiently fluid to 
conform to a variety of scenes. Alvin 
Colt designed the costumes. 

As sixty years have passed since 
Coriolanus was last’ presented in New 
York, a word or two concerning the 
plot may not be amiss. The leading 
character is a Roman general of fabu- 
lous prowess on the field of battle 
whom fellow patricians want to make 
Consul. But he is too proud to court 
the favor of the plebeians, whose con- 
sent must be won before he can hold 
the office. Offended ‘by his pride, the 
plebeians, inflamed by their tribunes, 
banish him from the’ city. Seeking re- 
venge, Coriolanus leads a foreign army 
against Rome, and is on the verge of 
capturing the city when he is dis- 
suaded by his mother. 

Like most of Shakespeare’s trag- 
edies, Coriolanus is a' study of charac- 
ter in decline. As Macbeth was de- 
stroyed by ambition:and Othello by 
jealousy, Coriolanus jis corroded by 
pride. There are twG other elements 
in the play, however which are less 
conspicuous in the qgther tragedies— 
social unrest and political expediency. 

It is interesting, ljut nevertheless 
futile, to speculate on the Bard’s rea- 
sons for seeking motivation for the 
play in conditions that;were not symp- 
tomatic of his country dn his age. Traf- 
fic between time-serying politicians 
and discontented proletarians had 
been indigenous to Rome practically 
since the decline of tht Tarquins, was 
a perennial phenomenon in Greece 
of the third and fourthicenturies B.C., 
and continues to be a ‘familiar aspect 
of modern democraciys. In Shakes- 
peare’s England, however, the Crown 
and nobility were to) strongly en- 
trenched for underprivileged pressure 
groups to constitute a sé¢rious problem. 


‘ 
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Why was Shakespeare interested in a 
problem more pertinent to our age 
than his, and how was he able to 
dissect it in such a masterly manner 
that the play is probably the most in. 
telligible of his tragedies to the mod. 
ern mind? 

One of the attractions of the pres. 
ent production is its relevancy to cer. 
tain disturbing symptoms in our own 
democracy. It is a searching analysis 
of, and at the same time a scorching 
Philippic hurled against, popular hys. 
teria whipped up by “tribunes” of the 
people. T. Edward Hambleton and 
Norris Houghton have revived the 
tragedy at an opportune time. At least 
one theatregoer hopes their success 
will exceed their expectations. 

THEOPHILUS LEwiIs 


FILMS 


ROB ROY, THE HIGHLAND 
ROGUE is the fourth live-action 
Technicolor film, based on more or 
less juvenile material, to emerge from 
the studios of Walt Disney. The 
earlier pictures had in common a Brit- 
ish period setting, a somewhat class- 
ical literary origin and the stamp of 
quality and taste. The first two, 
Treasure Island and The Story of 
Robin Hood, gave a well-nigh perfect 
recapturing of the excitement of a 
child’s story-book world, calculated to 
endear them to the young in heart, 

Concerning Disney’s newest, how- 
ever, I am afraid I share the opinion 
expressed by an English critic fol- 
lowing the picture’s showing last fall 
at the gala Royal Command perfor- 
mance. The critic’s observation was 
that the film would have been more 
appropriate for a private screening 
arranged especially for Bonny Prince 
Charles. 

For source material for this tale of 
eighteenth-century Highland adven- 
ture scenarist Lawrence Edward Wat- 
kin went, according to studio releases, 
not to Sir Walter Scott’s novel, but 
to historical legends. In the movie Rob 
Roy is the chief of the clan Mac 
Gregor, which is proscribed and whose 
name is ordered stricken forever from 
Scottish records following its refusal 
to submit to the British after the abor- 
tive rising in 1715 on behalf of the 
Old Pretender. Whereupon the in- 
transigent hero turns to waging guer- 
rilla warfare at the expense of the 
villainous British governor and his 
army of occupation. Finally his ex- 
ploits assume the proportions of a 
legend, reaching the ears of George I 
and paving the way for a pardon for 
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the clan and a more equitable rule for 
Scotland. 

The cast is composed largely of 
veterans of other Disney movies: Rich- 
ard Todd as Rob Roy; the enchanting 
Glynis Johns, who is wasted as a con- 
yentional heroine with nothing much 
to do; James Robertson Justice as a 
bluff Scottish duke, who manages to 
alienate himself from both sides with 


a policy of conciliation; and Michael. 


Gough as the villain. With an assort- 
ment of battle sequences and the un- 
doubted pictorial appeal of tartans 
and authentic Highland scenery pho- 
tographed in color, the movie does 
not lack a measure of distinction. But 
its derring-do is a little too implaus- 
ible, its escapes too frequent and 
hair’s-breadth and its virtue and vil- 
lainy too one-dimensionally black-and- 
white to be very digestible by anyone 
much past the age of twelve. 
(Disney-RKO) 


THE COMMAND. Unlike 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox and MGM, which went all- 
out in cast, subject matter and budget 
for their first effort in CinemaScope, 
Warner Brothers’ initial production on 
the mile-wide screen turns out to be 
an elaborate but otherwise strictly 
grade B WarnerColor western for the 
family. 

The plot, from a story by James 
Warner Bellah, who at least has a 
precise knowledge of his subject and 
a gift for inventing fresh and authen- 
tic-seeming details, is about the in- 
evitable Indian attack on the inevitable 
wagon train. Its chief novelty consists 
in making its hero (Guy Madison) a 
doctor. A medical officer, attached to 
the cavalry, he is forced to assume 
command of a scouting party when the 
line officer is killed. When the troop 
is commandeered to support an in- 
fantry company convoying the afore- 
mentioned wagon train, he keeps the 
command to uphold the cavalry’s 
esprit de corps in the face of a hostile 
branch of the service. Before long the 
infantry commander, who displays the 
classic symptoms of high blood-pres- 
sure, suffers a stroke, and our frontier 
Dr. Kildare finds himself responsible 
for the whole party. 

In the tradition of the intrepid 
western hero he proves to have hidden 
reserves of leadership, a genius for 
improvising military strategy, the har- 
dihood to cope with three Indians 
simultaneously at close range and 
enough time left over to conduct a 
tomance with a prettily implausible 
lady pioneer (Joan Weldon). Director 
David Butler occasionally stretches 
the ominous procession of quarry and 
pursuers across the screen effectively, 
but in general the direction is no more 
distinguished than the story. 

Morra WALSH 
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When you are a regular reader of THE CATHOLIC 
MIND, it’s accepted that you are better informed on 
many questions and topics vital to Catholic life. 


The February issue gives you Pope Pius X11 on 
INTERNATIONAL PENAL LAW 


e “Since in our times people easily change their residence, it is 
desirable that at least the most serious crimes should have a sanc- 
tion everywhere, and if possible, of equal severity so that all cul- 
prits may nowhere be able to escape or be shielded from the 
punishment of their crimes... 

e “If what we have said holds good in normal times, its urgency 
is particularly evident in the time of war or of violent political 
disturbances, when civil strife breaks out within a state... 

e “This experience covers two world wars—men, now in savage 
passion, now in cold reflection, brought unspeakable suffering, 
misery and extermination to individuals, communities and whole 
nations... 

e“It is the spontaneous sense of human justice that demands a 
sanction—and international code of penal law—clearly defined 
coercive juridical norms which, in the virtue of formal treaties, 
may become obligatory for the contracting states.” 


Excerpts: Address to the Sixth International Congress of Penal Law 
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—~EUROPE— 


Marquette University offers a field trip 
conducted by Dr. Rudolph Morris for 
all interested in Social Problems of 
European Catholicism. Interviews with 
civic leaders, visits to the important in- 
stitutions in Italy, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Austria, Germany. Six hours 
credit. 
June 29—Aug. 16—Cost $898 


For information write to 
STUDY ABROAD INC. 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 




















The 
Catholic Church 

and 
Race Relations 


BY REV. PAUL J. HAYES 
and REV. EDWARD J. HAYES 


HIS AMERICA Press BOOKLET 

will remind Catholics that 
racial prejudice is completely 
alien to Catholicism. 


The authors, priests of the Arch- 
diocese of Newark, point out how 
the Catholic Church has con- 
stantly and officially proclaimed 
its stand on this question. 


Here you will see through the 
Teachings of the Mass—espe- 
cially through the lessons of the 
Epistles and the examples of 
Christ in the Gospels—that those 
who profess to be followers of 
Christ must take a firm stand in 
applying His principles of social 
justice in the world today. 

This informative booklet is con- 
cluded with a few simple practical 
suggestions for advancing Cath- 
olic interracial principles. 


Price 15c 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registeree 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 

Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 

Please note change of address 





Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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Flexible farm-price supports 
Eprror: Fr. Land; wonders (Am. 
1/23) why farm-price flexibility can’t 
be sold to the American farmer. “Sold” 
is a very apt word tc describe the Ad- 
ministration’s efforts in this affair. 

The answer to such wonderment is 
the statement of General Eisenhower 
in a speech to thousands of farmers 
at Kasson, Minn., during the 1952 
campaign. “I firmly believe that agri- 
culture is entitled to‘a fair, full share 
of the national income...” and “...a 
fair share is not merely 90 per cent of 
parity, but full parity,” 

In the belief that these words rep- 
resented a commitmént, the farmers 
were sold on the Républican candi- 
date and cast their votes for him. If 
they had been sold -on price-flexing 
during the campaign, one might justly 
share Fr. Land’s wonder. As it is, one 
wonders at his wonder. 

Here in the upper Midwest States, 
there is a strong, popular, grass-roots 
organization, the Farmers Union, 
which never to my knowledge has sup- 
ported farm-price flexibility. As a rural 
pastor, I have come across few well- 
informed farmers who see anything 
but a betrayal and disaster in price- 
flexing. (REv.) Vincent J. Hore 

Minneota, Minn. 


Drama in Seattle | 

Eprtor: I feel that Stephen Ryan’s 
“Theatre in decline” (Am. 1/2) over- 
looked mention of the Drama Depart- 
ment of the University of Washington, 
where three theatres function con- 
tinuously throughout the year. The 
theatres include in their presentations 
a good number of classics and modern 
serious dramas. 

These plays are nearly always 
capably presented and have proven 
themselves popular with Seattle pa- 
trons. (Mrs.) M. A. Powers 

Seattle, Wash. 


No divisiveness here 

Epritor: Congratulations on your Jan. 
16 article, “Going to different schools 
together.” 

We would like to call to your at- 
tention that South Bend has gone even 
further than those cities mentioned in 
the article in eliminating the “division” 
between public and parochial schools. 
Our Junior Round Table of Christians 
and Jews, an organization of 150 stu- 
dents from public and parochial high 
schools, has been active for about two 
years. 

We have had a day-long, teen-age 
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human-relations institute, where we 
discussed the means of combating 
prejudice, and a Christmas party for 
foreign students. Members have spo- 
ken to PTA groups and school assem. 
blies to promote brotherhood. Some 
members attended a workshop in 
group leadership. 

Next month, along with a Negro 
group, we are co-sponsoring a brother. 
hood banquet, featuring Jackie Rob- 
inson as guest speaker. 

We feel that all these experiences 
have helped greatly to overcome 
“divisiveness.” We feel that Junior 
Round Tables could do as much good 
in other communities. 

Mary CorBETT 
Catholic co-chairman 
Junior Round Table 


Gary LOWER 
Protestant co-chairman 


BILLIE POLLOCK 
Jewish co-chairman 
South Bend, Indiana 


Suggestions for surpluses 
Epitor: It seems to me that the de- 
clining state of our farm economy, 
with its great reliance upon foreign 
markets (which are also decreasing), 
presents only an apparent obstacle to 
plans for distributing our surpluses to 
needy peoples. 

Perhaps an agreement can be made 
with the governments of these peoples 
to continue their present rate of buy- 
ing for a definite period of time while 
we in turn give them (or the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
UN) a proportionate amount of food 
from our surplus. If this were to be 
tried for a short and definite period of 
time, it would cause no harm to the 
farmers. 

Of course a concerted, world-wide 
effort through the UN would be bet- 
ter, and may perhaps be the only 
feasible method. Bilateral agreements, 
however, might be more practical from 
the present political standpoint. They 
could be broadened or curtailed later. 

Lro MALLOY 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Religious toleration 
Eprror: The article by Rev. Gustave 
Weigel, S.J., “Religious toleration in 
a world society” (Am. 1/9), is a gem 
and a noteworthy explanation of the 
message of Pope Pius XII. 
Thank you for publishing it. 
CLEMENT P. QUINN 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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